


On the fishing trip—wse your flashlight! 


For the start before daybreak, use 
your flashlight! To cast off or make 
fast, use your flashlight! Use your 
Eveready for the countless jobs be- 
fore sunup and after sundown .. . 
wherever there is need for a bright, 
safe, portable light that neither wind 
nor rain can put out. Improved 
models meet every need for light— 
indoors and out. There’s a type for 


The type illustrated is No. 2642, the Eveready 3-cell Focus- 
ing Flashlight with th 0-foot range. Handsome, ribbon 
black-metal case. Safety-lock switch, proof against acci- 
dental lighting. Octagonal, non-rolling lens-ring. 
» » » 

Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of flashlights. 
They insure brighter light and longer battery life. Keep 
an extra set on hand Especially designed Eveready-Mazda 
bulbs, the bright eyes of the flashlights, likewise last longer. 


every purpose and purse, and an 
Eveready dealer nearby. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY HOUR EVERY TUESDAY at 8 P.M. 
Eastern Standard Time 
For real radio enjoyment, tune in the “Eveready 
Group,” broadcast through stations— 
WEAF New York WGR_ Buffalo Ww! Detroit 
WJAR Providence WCAE Pittsburch wooo { Minneapolis 


WEE! Boston WEAR Cleveland USt. Paul 
WF! Philadelphia WSAI Cincinnati WOC Davenport 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


—they last longer 
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from Labrador is Gaspé—a neck 

of land where you can travel 
farther outside of Christendom in 250 
miles than you could in twenty times 
that distance anywhere else on the 
North American continent. Along this 
north side of the peninsula there are no 
automobiles, no telephones and no Eng- 
lish-speaking people; around on the 
south shore, where Gaspé borders Cha- 
leur Bay, things have a little closer 
resemblance to the twentieth century. 

A big reason for this condition is the 
civilizing influence of fish. A human 
being isn’t necessarily more progressive 
because he’s a fisherman, but at the 
same time anyone with enough will 
power to catch fish can generally be 
regarded as a little better than Tom, 
Dick or Harry. The fishing industry 
on the north shore is still undeveloped, 
but on Chaleur Bay it’s in the class of 
big business; so that regarding cod in- 
dependently of its potent liver it is evi- 
dent that when taken in large enough 
quantities it has worked wonders in 
boosting the towns along the south 
shore. 

If salmon could be taken in large 
enough quantities, working on this 
basis, the coast should fairly hum with 
prosperity. So a few hustlers were 
sent out to dispose of some first class 
riparian rights, and the outcome was 
Millionaire’s Row. Furthermore, a 
railroad train was enticed into making 
daily trips from Matapedia out to 
Gaspé Basin, at the eastern tip of the 
peninsula. The mackerel go to stock 
the fish markets of the large cities, the 
cod supply half of Italy with solid food 
fifty-two Fridays out of the year, and 
the salmon bring around a hundred dol- 
lars a head! 


A CROSS the Gulf of St. Lawrence 


T= cod lie in pretty close to shore, 

but twenty miles out, over the Mis- 
cou Banks, there are plenty of mackerel 
for those who like night work. They 
salt down cod and ship it to Palermo at 


ten dollars a barrel. The mackerel men 


Gaspé 
Fish That Glorify the Name 


By JOHN B. DE MILLE 


“—anyone with enough will power to catch 
fish can generally be regarded as a little 
better than Tom, Dick or Harry.” 


get sixteen cents a pound and then pay 
the expressage to the New York Fulton 
Street market without complaining— 
very much. 

There are so many rivers in this 
country it’s an easy matter to pick out 
two or three that are world beaters for 
salmon. Such names as the Matapedia, 
the Restigouche, the Cascapedia, and 
the Bonaventure are well enough known 
on their own merits not to need men- 
tioning as parts of Gaspé. I have all 
due respect for the royal place the sal- 
mon holds among Gaspé fish, but the 
prize sport I found was hauling in 
four and five pound trout. It may be 
a personal peculiarity, but when I’m 
working a reel I hate to get all loaded 
up with one catch. Instead of taking 
one twenty-pound salmon I would 
rather spread it over half a dozen fish 
a little smaller in size; Canadian red 
trout, for instance, 
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After this list of opportunities the 
reader will be prepared to appreciate a 
piece of French humor. In Quebec the 
ale-wife, that herring-like fish, is known 
as “gaspereau,” and although the de- 
scendants of Jacques Cartier gave the 
names of respectable fishes to individual 
lakes, rivers and capes, the gaspereau 
was picked as the namesake of the coun- 
try as a whole! To have gained such 
popularity it must have been the sub- 
ject of a funny song. 


S a protest against dignifying so 

insignificant a fish by associating 
its name with Gaspé, I deliberately ig- 
nored the species. From the standpoint 
of sport I could never see much in cod 
fishing, either. But I must admit that 
during the year spent in that country a 
fine baked cod never lost its charm, with 
a drawn butter sauce delicately added 
by one of those champion cooks famous 
all along the coast. I had only enough 
curiosity to make one trip in a fishing 
boat. 

Some of the more imaginative fisher- 
men put cod in the category of game 
fish, and consider it a day well spent 
when they bring home a pair of heavy- 
weights, after sitting outside the three 
mile limit with a ham sandwich and a 
cod line with all modern improvements. 
Business is poor for a Gaspé fisherman 
if he comes home with less than 200. 
He spends an hour or two cleaning his 
fish for the brine barrel, spreads out 
the last day’s catch to dry in the sun, 
goes to the herring nets for a supply 
of bait, and after mowing a field of 
hay or bringing in a load with his pic- 
turesque two-wheeled cart, he has time 
for a little friendly visiting before 
denting the eider down! 


DRIEN THIBAULT belonged to 

Mont Louis, one of the little vil- 
lages along the wild north shore. He 
came from a line of gasperau catchers, 
with connections in Gascony and the 
upper St. Lawrence Banks. The only 
words he knew in my language were 
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Picturesque Gaspé landscape. Here the painter may find subject matter aplenty. 


“Gimme a light” and “no-good job.” I 
had arranged to go out with him and 
one morning in July, two hours before 
sunrise, I joined him and his brother 
on their way down to their fish house. 
Each of them went out to the Banks 
in his own boat, their joint catch for 
the morning averaging five hundred 
fish, under favorable conditions. 

We pushed off from the rocky beach 
in the dory. After rowing a hundred 
yards to the motor boat the dory was 
made fast to the mooring, and Adrien 
put aboard the bucket of herrings. We 
changed to oilskins and then cast off for 
the Banks, half a mile out in the Gulf. 

Most of the men on the south shore 
are employed by companies and unload 
their catch at a central factory. One 
of the interesting features along the 
Chaleur coast is the common wharf that 
runs out of the shallow sandy beach at 
each town. Here the fishing fleet ties 
up with furled sails and spreads out 
the herring nets on the drying racks. 
The mackerel boats open their blood red 
sails to the evening breeze and before 
dark they have disappeared over the 
southern horizon, to come back well 
loaded the next morning. 


N the north shore the boats are 
without masts, and of a smaller 
size. Ten or twelve put out from Mont 





York Lake, where the Canadian red trout beat salmon at their own game, 
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Louis each morning, and outside the 
small bay they turn to their regular 
places: Adrien dropped anchor in 
twenty fathoms and then rigged up two 
lines for me, one on either side of the 
bow. He handed me a much sharpened 
table knife to use in cutting up the 
herrings, and when my hooks were 
baited he went aft to adjust his own 
tackle. 


the pangs of hunger should over- 
take me, Adrien said, I could reach 
under the seat and help myself to the 
cheese and pilot biscuit. Then he lit 
an Angora (the chosen cigarette of the 
coast) and leaned over his lines. First 
one and then the other line would be 
pulled in for a yard or so and its weight 
tested. When it was heavy enough in it 
came hand over hand, until a fish was 
finally dangling alongside. There was 
no more sport to me in the operation 
than bringing so much lead up from the 
bottom of the sea. After a cod had 
been taken off the hook and dropped 
into the bottom of the boat it would 
squirm once or twice and then fall back 
exhausted with the effort. 

There were other things besides fish 
to make the experience worth remem- 
bering. The boat was stationed far 
enough out to give a fine view of the 
mountains piling up behind the shore. 


Adrien’s fish house was built 
at the foot of a low cliff 
where the road climbed up 
from the water’s edge by 
means of a _ complicated 
foundation of logs. Far- 
ther along, the road passed 
under sea cliffs more than 
a thousand feet high; in- 
land densely wooded foot- 
hills sloped up gradually to 
the main ridge of the Shick- 
shock Mountains. 

These high summits stand 
like a great wall overshad- 
owing the rugged coast line. 
Each year thousands of 
people sailing for Europe 
from Montreal have this 
view of Gaspé, yet no ac- 
curate detailed map of the 
country itself has ever been 
published. The whole sec- 
tion forms the stamping 
ground for a large number of caribou, 
and here they have made their last 
stand south of Labrador, seventy miles 
across the Gulf. 

Fog hanging over the cold water 
tinted the sun a deep red. The calm 
was at an end, and our boat was begin- 
ning to pitch madly up and down. Now 
and then ducks would move by, with the 
haze making them seem a string of de- 
coys pulled along mechanically. Black 
Guillemots, called “sea pigeons” by 
Adrien, were continually coming up 
from a long dive almost under our boat; 
or one would fly past like a shot, then 
suddenly dart into the water and be lost 
among the waves. 


HE Herring Gulls entertained us 
faithfully as long as scraps of bait 
were thrown to them. A trio of the 
birds manoeuvred back and forth over- 
head with their graceful flight all the 
time we fished, and Adrien assured me 
the same group kept him company every 
morning. Their incessant shrieking 
and cackling echoed back from the Gulls 
waiting in attendance on the other fish- 
ing craft dotting the horizon eastward. 
A good sized specimen now and then 
kept up Adrien’s interest in the day’s 
work, and it gave him real satisfaction 
to have a spectator for lucky streaks. 
Pulling in the fish is the best part of 
the business. After the cod 
have been unloaded from 
the dory into a wheel bar- 
row on the shore comes the 
nasty job of standing up to 
the cleaning table and sort- 
ing heads and rivers out of 
the mess. A good profit is 
made from the sale of 
liver. A few of them are 
laid aside as tasty bits for 
supper, but the best part is 
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the head, fish head stew be- 
ing a native delicacy. I met 
a rabbit hunter who made 
his living by selling his 
game to the commissary de- 
partment of a black fox 
farm. He said he wouldn't 
bother with a meal pre- 
pared from any part of the 
animal but the ears. 

Now I must get to the 
subject of salmon. Catch- 
ing those fellows with a wil- 
lowy fly rod can best be de- 
cribed as strenuous exer- 
cise! A thing that sur- 
prised me about the salmon 
situation generally was that 
a good piece of salmon all 
dressed up in a decorated 
can, after being imported 
five thousand miles from 
Alaska, will sell for thirty 
cents. But an uncaught fish 
of the same species in a Gaspé river 
has a price in the neighborhood of a 
hundred dollars! 

Before I went to the wild North 
Woods I was one of thesé practical 
minded people who believe that all 
things have a price tag fastened on 
somewhere, either openly displayed or 
tucked away out of sight. But I must 
confess my breath was taken away by 
this salmon question. Jim Brawderx, 
an old Newfoundlander, once told me 
confidentially, “When you pay more 
than two cents for an ordinary hen’s 
egg you’re paying more than _ it’s 
worth.” But salmon live charmed lives, 
independent of the laws of supply and 
demand. 


RONTAGE on one of these high class 

Gaspé rivers has a value equal to 
anything on Fifth Avenue. Take one 
location on the north shore as an ex- 
ample. The river taps land in the in- 
terior with a lumber reserve rich 
enough to keep a three-million-dollar 
pulp mill running for the next hundred 
years, but a strip of water extending 
seven miles back from the sea is owned 
by a man who let a couple of his friends 
fish there two weeks for a fee of a 
thousand dollars. I happened to meet 
the two men in Mont Louis on their way 
to New York and they said they had 
enjoyed themselves. 

Travel the world over and 
you'll find nothing to sur- 
pass the record of the big 
salmon rivers of Gaspé. 
These are the royal fish pre- 
serves of America, and out- 
side the holy ground of 
Millionaire’s Row there are 
only a few places in the 
salmon country where or- 
dinary men may set foot. 


A beautiful Canadian waterfall. 


Nevertheless, a meal of fish may be ar- 
ranged at some nearby farm house; re- 
sentment of the monopoly is given ac- 
tive expression so that even the sanctity 
of palatial clubhouse territory will be 
ignored when a man wants a change of 
diet. 


‘oo formality of fishing tackle is laid 
aside and the so-called poacher 
takes a stout ten-foot pole tipped with a 
sharp gaff. The thrill of watching a 
past master of the art is only to be 
equalled by the experience of taking a 
big fellow with a fly rod. The man 
stands on the edge of a deep hole where 
a number of fish can be seen darting 
around in the clear water. He makes 
pass after pass and then suddenly the 
steel hook sticks fast. A swirl and a 
splash, and the man is struggling 
against the powerful force that 
threatens to upset him. After a mighty 
battle a much gored salmon is bounced 
onto the beach. : 
The Matapedia and _ Restigouche 
rivers mark the western base of the 
peninsula; the Cascapedia and Bona- 
venture rivers have their outlet near 
the middle; and at the eastern end, the 
York and the Dartmouth empty into 
the upper part of Gaspé Bay. These 
water courses average a mile across at 
the mouth and give the salmon fisher- 


A view of the wharf and shipping at Gaspé. Fishing is the only industry, 





The pool below is good salmon ground. 


men all the elbow room they need. By 
way of relieving the monotony of broad 
stretches of open water there are beau- 
tiful tree-covered islands sprinkled here 
and there. There is a wonderful choice 
of comfortable camping sites. The soil 
is a little rocky, but what are a few 
“feathers” in the bed to a fisherman on 
his happy hunting ground? 

Each base of operations along Cha- 
leur Bay is provided with good hotel 
accommodation; but at Gaspé Basin, a 
village situated at the eastern terminus 
of the railway on a point of land be- 
tween the York and Dartmouth rivers, 
John Baker has built a sportsmen’s 
hostelry that is a delight to the eye, the 
palate, and the weary body. We outfit 
here for a few days with the York river 
salmon, and to look over the surround- 
ing country. 


— had presented us with a good 

map of the York valley and offered 
the use of some leased lakes, but being 
interested in covering ground as well as 
picking up a few fish we decided to 
strike back to York lake. With canoe 
in tow we ran up the river five miles 
by motor boat, passing long stretches 
of picketed logs waiting for their turn 
in the saw mill. Cleared farm lands 
petered out until we found ourselves, 


(Continued on page 439) 








Bunnies to Bear with Bow and Arrow 


Experiences of a Sylvan Archer 


draws us to the bow as naturally 

as we are drawn to the campfire. 
If you ask the reason, I would answer 
that it is because we have twanged 
the bowstring in war, in chase and 
sport during four hundred and ninety- 
six of the last five hundred centuries 
of our upward struggle. This is 
proved by the finding of aboriginal 
flint arrow-heads that anthropologists 
know were made at least five hundred 
centuries ago. During this long stretch 
of time the arched weapon has been to 
active man what the gun now is to the 
professional soldier, his pride in camp, 
his surest means of bringing down 
game in hunting country, and his best 
weapon in battle. The yew long bow 
which first made England a _ world 
power, was not displaced by muskets 
until after the Pilgrims sailed for Hol- 
land. 

These observations bring to us the 
reason for the present day interest in 
archery. The bow holds its own and 
peculiar place in man’s interest, and 
will continue to do so in spite of other 
artificial sports that periodically turn 
us from it. 

Hunting with the modern high 
power rifle, shooting bullets that kill 
at a quarter of a mile, is really won- 
derful sport, but it is pretty one-sided. 
Game doesn’t have much of a chance. 
One’s woodcraft is not drawn upon. 
If the stiuation is not altered, our wild 
life will not long survive the attacks 
of the modern sportsman, especially 
when he has the double advantage of 
the ton-striking rifle and the fleet far- 
reaching automobile. 

More and more our sportsmen are 
taking up the mastery of the long 
bow and broad head arrow. Of course 
one cannot pot as much game as with 
a gun, but he can easily bring in meat 
enough to whet his hunting zest, and 
yet feel that, using the bow, he is 
doing a little to promote what Mr. 
Carl Akeley calls, “a decent attitude 
towards game.” 


Sian part of our primitive nature 


EFORE going any further it is 

well to know something definite 
about just what a long bow is. It is 
a graceful weapon, six feet in length, 
made of the most elastic wood obtain- 
able. Western yew, Taxus canadensis, 
makes the very finest weapon, while 
osage orange makes a bow that is very 
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By CASSIUS H. STYLES 


nearly its equal. The six foot bow is 
strung. with a specially plaited, re- 
inforced string made of raw flax or 
hemp. The power of a bow is rated 
by the number of pounds of dead pull 
required to draw the arrow its full 
length of twenty-eight inches. This 


The author, in the stand of an archer. 


length I believe is the same as that 
of the ancient cloth yard shaft. 

The arrows that are used are of the 
above length, twenty-eight inches, and 
vary in diameter, weight, type of head, 
and feathering. All have three 
feathers set near the rear end, equally 
spaced around the circumference of the 
shaft, and so arranged that the arrow 
leaves the bow without any of the 


three feathers coming full against the 
bow or the bow hand. Target arrows 
are five-sixteenth of an inch in di- 
ameter, of fir or pine, and have steel 
ferrule tips, and the smallest possible 
feathers. Hunting arrows are made 
of a tough hard wood, hickory, birch 
or ash. They have larger feathers, 
four inches long and an inch high, cut 
from a turkey’s heaviest wing pinions, 
and their heads are vicious to look at. 
For deer or bear, the heads should be 
an inch and a quarter wide and up to 
three inches long, made from tough 
sheet steel. The more gradually the 
point is tapered the better it will pene- 
trate. 


UNTING arrows are painted a 

bright orange or yellow to help in 
finding and to keep the wood from 
warping. With experience and prac- 
tice one learns to find arrows very 
easily. Hunting in the mountains I 
have lost an average of only one shaft 
a week. I have carried certain arrows 
for over a year, until the feathers were 
worn off, 

The effective range of a hunting 
arrow is not over a hundred yards, 
though it will fly twice that distance. 
Cne cannot expect to hit consistently at 
a distance of over forty yards if he is 
a very poor shot, as I am. A well 
aimed arrow will go into a six-inch 
circle at sixty yards every time. I 
have seen an archer, Eugene Mont- 
gomery, put six out of nine arrows into 
a two inch circle at twenty-five yards. 
Try that with your pistol. 

As to penetration, a fifty pound bow 
will send a broadhead right through a 
deer’s body if no large bones are hit, 
and will kill that deer as quickly as 
a high power rifle if it touches his 
heart, lungs, brains or viscera. The 
hemorrhage from an arrow is much 
greater than from a bullet, while the 
shock is non-existent. An arrow kills 
by its sharp rapier-like thrust. 


HIS same Eugene Montgomery one 

day killed a large deer with a 
head shot. His arrow went in the 
forehead, through the brain, and stuck 
out of the neck vertebrae. He was us- 
ing a fifty-two pound bow. 

The penetration of a ferrule tipped 
arrow is hardly one-eighth that of a 
similar arrow pointed with a_ broad 
spear point, as its head does not cut a 
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large enough hole to allow the arrow 
shaft a free passage. Such an arrow 
from a_ fifty-two pound bow will 
scarcely pass through a small rabbit. 

Having gotten a general idea of 
what a bow is, how accurately it 
shoots, and how cleanly it kills, I think 
we might turn to,a consideration of 
its uses. As with the rifle, one may 
indulge in either target shooting or 
hunting. 


OW shooting at targets is a thrill- 

ing and scientific sport. The tar- 
get bow of yew and light target ar- 
rows respond wonderfully to your 
technique. Action is continuous, no 
foursome ahead. You may shoot any- 
where that you 
care to stand your 
target. 


When three, 
low-hissing ar- 
rows whip one 
after the other in- 
to the nine-inch 
gold bull’s-eye at 
forty yards you 
cannot help think- 
ing of the chances 
you will have of 
hitting your buck 
in the shoulder at 
a similar distance 


next fall in the 
forest or moun- 
tains. 


Your chest mus- 
cles will learn the 
“trick” of draw- 
ing easily a bow 
you lately thought 
unbendable, and 
your eye will de- 
velop a judgment 
of distance you 












having shot at six weeks before. The 
type of bad shooting you did then 
leaves no feeling of pride, but chal- 
lenges you to better it now. Standing 
in front of the same gate, you glare 
at the little mound, as big as a curled- 
up coyote, and tell yourself that it is 
sixty yards off. Your shooting com- 
panion may dispute your estimate and 
claim sixty-nine yards and one foot. 
But you take your stance, shoulders 
in line with the flight of your arrow. 
Fix your eye on the very center pin- 
point of the mark, draw the string 
smoothly to your jaw, grip the bow 
gently with your left hand, and watch 
that your left elbow does not become 
locked. Then when your intuition tells 











free moment occurred in the routine it 
was made the most of and fully en- 
joyed. On Saturday afternoons I fre- 
quently took my flivver to a brushy 
clump of pecans, hobbled the steed, 
strung my bow, slipped a quiverful of 
arrows on my belt, and picking out a 
comfortable seat, sat there quietly. 
Soon the squirrels were off their guard 
and went about their business of nut 
harvesting. I watched until one 
scampered through the loudly rustling 
leaves to a lone tree; then I went after 
him and often made a bag. 


VERYONE remembers most vivid- 

ly his first bag of any type of 
game. Naturally the first cottontail 
I shot and all the 
incidents con- 
cerned are fresh 
in my memory 
when I think of 
rabbit shooting. 
It was in a small 
swamp, damp 
and quite dark, 
through which led 
an enticing old 
wood road. The 
ground was soft, 
and moving very 
carefully I made 
no noise. I studied 
every piece of 
bramble that could 
shelter a bunny, 
but none did I see. 
I had reached a 
small, nearly over- 
grown side road, 
when a very light 
disturbance caused 
me to stop and 
look around with 
more minute at- 
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will be more than 

surprised at the steady improvement 
you make from month to month. If 
you are going to hunt, do not stay too 
closely by the point to aim system used 
by target archers; aim _ instinctively. 
That’s the way Robin Hood shot when 
he slew the King’s deer. 


A more informal type of archery is 
known as “rovers”. You stroll over 
pleasant fields and through quiet 
glades, shooting at small bushes, 
bunches of grass, rotten stumps and 
accommodating varmints. Your hunt- 
ing is always good. It is wonderful 
training, except that you cannot as 
easily keep tab on your progress. One 
day though you will pass an especially 
ideal mark, an ant hill framed in a 
green side hill which you remember 





you the elevation is correct, and your 
eyes report that the arrow is pointed 
to cut the mound in two, you smoothly 
loose the string from your right hand. 


FoR the first thirty feet of the ar- 

row’s flight it is invisible; but be- 
fore it has flown half way you see it 
seeking determinedly the body of your 
mark. As soon as you have been able 
to open your mouth and ejaculate, 
“Good shot,” the arrow is buried half- 
way in the soft dirt of your sylvan 
target. 


In the early days of my own bow- 
shooting, when I was on a post in 
Oklahoma, our table was often set with 
squirrels and rabbits I had bagged in 
the nearby pecan groves. Whenever a 





cottontail, headed 
for some low bushes. I whistled, and 
he stopped just inside those bushes. 
By kneeling I had a good view of him 
sitting bolt upright, his ears parallel, 
pointing to the sky. I shot carefully; 
he jumped and went out of sight. 
Stooped double, I skulked toward the 
spot until from about thirty feet I 
saw him apparently crouched on the 
ground. Another arrow, and he 
started a little. Then I crawled to 
where he was and picked him up. My 
first arrow had hit him in the neck 
and killed him well enough, but had 
knocked him down into a little hollow 
so that it seemed as though he had 
been missed. 
As time went on, knowing the 
ground better, my hunting became 
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more scientific. Slow, quiet hitches 
from copse to copse brought me to the 
realization of the fact that there were 
ten times as many squirrels and rab- 
bits as I had at first believed. 


“HE charm of this primeval weapon 
grew on me the more I used it. 
New and _= surprising possibilities 
showed themselves. I began to realize 
that with this’ silent weapon far more 
shooting might be had in a single small 
glade than with guns over a large 
hunting field. Practice shots might be 
indulged in on one side of the thicket 
without at all alarming wild folk on 
the other side, a hundred yards away. 
Often while so shooting, game has 
come upon me and given me wonder- 
ful opportunities. 

When I was transferred to Long 
Island, New York, my shooting was 
mainly at targets, but a month’s leave 
in Maine shooting woodchucks gave me 
real sport. One week’s hunting in the 
quiet apple orchards and along the 
mossy stone walls netted me eight 
‘chucks. Indian tactics more than 


marksmanship gave results. I got fair 
shots by stalking an animal which I 
had located afar, but achieved more 
by waiting within a short distance™of£ 
the burrow into which my prey had 
dropped. His curiosity would invari- © 


ably cause him, whistling and chatter- 
ing inquiringly, to put his head out to 
see what I was doing; then it was quite 
easy to drive an arrow into his skull. 
A young red-shouldered hawk named 
Ferdinand, still in his home nest, fat- 
tened on hams and steaks from these 
kills. 

After this leave followed a period of 
hospital experience and subsequent re- 
tirement from the army. A year or 
more of building up in the open air 
was next decreed. 

As I was setting in for a long stay 
at Blocksburg, California, Dr. Pope 
spent a few days of shooting with me. 
After he went I was left to roam alone, 
and I proceeded to gather some of the 
much-coveted yew staves for the fash- 
ioning of bows. I carried my bow and 
axe, ate a lunch in the canyon where I 
happened to be at noon, and came home 
after dark down the old Indian trails. 
I was as happy as any person could be, 
just alone in the forest with my bow. 


UNTING bow staves was a happy 

suggestion that has given point to 
many rambles, besides proving a re- 
munerative resource opened up _ by 
these mountain ranges. It was a deep 
thrill which went through me when 
Tom Murphy, the rancher and famous 
bear hunter, took me miles up~ the 
mountain side to a springy nook and 
showed me my first yew. Before me 
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stood the sturdy tree, little more thar 
a shrub in size, but Napoleonic in 
power. The hundreds of years in 
which it had been laying up bow power 
had covered it with long grey beards 
of moss. As Dr. Pope has said, “Yew 
is a magic wood.” To me it is sacred. 
It brought me continually nearer re- 
covery while it led hundreds of miles 
over the Coast Range Mountains in fair 
weather and storm. 

I have often traveled twenty-five 
miles afoot to find one stave, lurking 
deep in a cool dark canyon, beside an 
icy torrent of crystal water. Now 
these treasures wait to delight true 
archers with the airy lightness and 
smooth, lightning-like response of the 
yewen long bow. 


Prospecting for yew staves had min- 
gled with game shooting during my 
happy wilderness days, I carried my 
bow and quiver as well as my axe on 


Arthur Young, well known archer, with a 
mess of carp he has shot with the bow. 


many of my shorter trips when the ex- 
tra impediment was not too annoying. 

Bear killing with the bow and arrow 
is not a new thing, even for white men. 
Maurice Thompson and his brother 
Will killed a bear in Florida in 1875. 
In 1919 Dr. Pope and Art Young ac- 
complished the same feat; and I made 
tp my mind to follow in their foot- 
steps. So as I roamed over the moun- 
tains and through canyons, I kept my 
eye weatherward for “bear sign,” as 
indications of their recent presence are 
locally called. 

The year that I came to California 
it happened that the mountains were 
sown with coyote poison so that dogs 
could not be taken out. The next year 
there was very little oak mast to at- 
tract Ursus. Still it was known that 
a medium sized bear was living among 
the thick oak brush in the vicinity of 
Lost Ridge on the Little Van Duzen 
River. One day in the middle of July 
I saw his track in the fine gravel of 


the river bed below this spot; all sum- 
mer various cattle men reported seeing 
“sign” in the same region. 


N November Dr. Pope came to have 

his fall hunt. He invited me to join 
him one day, so I met the caravan, 
dogs, Doctor, and mules on Coleman 
Field, two miles up the mountain, at 
four in the morning. Here I was 
mounted on a_ self-possessed mule 
named inaptly Black Hawk, and fell 
into my place in the column. It was 
still dark, though we could make out 
over Naphis Peak the first grey and 
pink fingers of the day. The dogs jog- 
ged along beside us in the open, their 
coupling chains rattling. Of this little 
tinkle we were glad in the closer pas- 
sages of the trail, for it warned us from 
any danger of our horses stepping on 
the hounds. Tom found it more ex- 
pedient to chain the dogs by their col- 
lars into pairs than to put them on 
leashes; coupled dogs, like harnessed 
horses, are easily controlled. A fool 
pup who would race off on a deer scent 
was thus yoked to one who had been 
taught better. 


The bear country lay on the other 
side of a chain of mountain ridges, 
down in a large isolated canyon, in a 
section so rough that no wagon wheel 
has ever reached it. There are only 
a couple of very indistinct cattle trails 
across it. We reached the top of the 
mountain wall at Wilson Gap in about 
an hour after I had joined the party. 
To our left and three thousand feet 
below the first rays of light showed an 
opaque white lake, the fog over Eel 
Rock. We followed north along Han- 
sen Ridge for a mile and a half to 
Windy Gap, so-called because over it, 
like over a spillway of a dam, crowding 
air currents pour from one valley to 
another. Here at daybreak there al- 
ways is what amounts to a gale, so 
that a man’s camp fire is blown 
straight out from under his frying 
pan. From Windy Gap our trail 
turned down and east into the Little 
Van Duzen Canyon. It is quite brushy 
and limbs take your hat off if you are 
not careful. 


HEN we were about half a mile 

along this trial I became aware 
of a sudden change of excitement com- 
ing over the hunters and dogs. In the 
early grey light I could see Tom in 
consultation with Button, his famous 
bear hound. Button had announced by 
wagging his tail and _ sniffing the 
ground that he believed there was a 
bear around. Tom questioned him 
closely, but he said, “Oh, I am very 
sure of it,”—that is he whined and 
wagged his tail. 

(Continued on page 438) 
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Types of Cover Dogs 


Some Interesting Notes on the Old Time Grouse Dog 


importing setters and _ pointers 

with registered pedigrees, there 
was a miscellaneous collection of bird 
dogs throughout the ruffed grouse and 
woodcock country, east of the Alleghany 
Mountains. For the most part sports- 
men were looking for dogs of a strain 
that were slow. But strains were scarce 
and owners were proud of their dogs 
if they had a genealogy about two or 
three generations long. If these so- 
called strains produced a dog that could 
not go fast if he would, he made bird 
dog fame for his brothers and sisters, 
regardless of their field qualities. What 
was wanted was a big slow dog. As 
for the rest, it was taken for granted. 
About this period, which was shortly 
before the Civil War, the big black and 
tan Gordon setters became the fashion. 
Some of these early black and tans were 
good to look at, but they moved with 
the strength and grace of a percheron 
horse. They would plod along in cover 
by the hour, as steady as a clock, in a 
perfectly good-natured way. As a rule 
they were not of much help in filling 
.The big, sluggish, 
double-nosed Spanish pointer was an- 
other favorite of that period. He was 
slow enough to suit the most particular 
ruffed grouse 
hunter, but he 
lacked the bird 
dog cunning 
needed in a 
ruffed grouse 
dog. These two 
varieties of bird 
dogs were more 
or less popular 
in New Eng- 
land for a num- 
ber of years. In 
spite of their 
virtue of being 
slow, they did 
not satisfy the 
sportsmen’s 
wants. 

Around about 
New York City, 
sportsmen talk- 
ed as freely 
about speed as 
up state or New 
England hunt- 
ers talked of the 
virtues of a slow 
dog. The New 


B ior we got into the habit of 


By C. B. WHITFORD 


Yorker was a snipe shooter. Pace on 
the Long Island or Jersey meadows was 
a desideratum and so the New Yorker 
liked to see his dog stretch himself on 
the snipe meadows, or the compara- 
tively open quail country of the near 
south and west. He might spend one 
month of the year afield, but he had 
eleven months left to talk about the 
awful pace at which his dog hunted 
birds. The Boston or Providence or 
Hartford sportsmen would at the same 
time be telling each other how delight- 
fully slow their dogs were. 


ND so it happened that what was 

a crack bird dog in New York City 

was of no account in the mind of the 
New England sportsmen, and it further 
happened that New York dogs with a 
reputation that pleased New Yorkers 
found their way into New England 
where they proved unsatisfactory. The 
red setter of that period was very pop- 
ular in New York, and there were some 
really good ones of this variety in New 
York at that time. But when they were 


taken to New England on their New. 


York reputation, they proved in the 
New England jungles to be another 
type that failed. Without a fairly well 
defined breed or strain of dogs that 





A Setter in the field, 


were adapted by nature to work on 
rufféd grouse and woodcock, the New 
England sportsmen and others who shot 
much in cover were forced to make the 
best of whatever came to hand in the 
way of setter or pointer. 


ee there was a group of 
ruffed grouse and woodcock dogs 
in the making at Pomfret and Packer- 
ville, Conn. These dogs not bred by 
any fixed rule were coming to be typical 
and suited by nature to the work re- 
quired of a cover dog. They were bred 
by Ethan Allen from a female imported 
by Daniel Webster, and an exception- 
ally fine setter owned by Captain 
Stephen Packer, of Packerville. 

At the time the Civil War broke out 
these dogs had been bred to the cover 
shooting, ideal for some dozen years or 
more, and when the war was over they 
had become quite typical. So much so 
that a good judge of setters would be 
likely to suspect the strain to which 
one of these dogs belonged, as soon as 
he had laid eyes on him. Their reputa- 
tion for cover work was so well known 
at this period throughout New England, 
that they soon grew to be the largest 
single group of setters ever known in 
this country up to that time. And they 

remained the 

popular New 

England setter 

up to about 

1875, at which 

time the new 

pedigreed _ set- 
ters like the 

Laveracks, Lle- 

wellin and Mac- 

Donna dogs, 

were becoming 

the setter rage. 

In. a remarkable 

short time the 

Allen setters, 

known as Web- 

ster setters, van- 
ished from the 
face of the 
earth. Since 
. that time we 
have not had a 
particular group 
of setters suited 
to the rough 
cover - shooting 
in New England, 


(Cont. on p, 4380) 
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Rocky crevices where copperheads have lived for 
sixteen years. 


HILE the graceful deer, spor- 
Wy tive squirrel and wary fox re- 
ceive the attention of many 
hunters, they in turn relegate the 
snake, as you please a subject of crea- 
tion or evolution, to the most despi- 
cable class of animals which ought 
only to be killed. Why should snakes 
receive this stigma? The answer is 
found beyond the purely obvious, be- 
cause of their treacherous habits, un- 
expected bites with accompanying 
agony and sudden death in certain in- 
stances. Parents impart to their chil- 
dren the first feelings of fear, disgust, 
and enmity towards snakes, while in 
the next moment they teach them to 
fondle and pet a kitten. I have seen 
a child just able to walk hold a non- 
poisonous snake in his hands with 
thorough enjoyment, and it would be 
difficult indeed, by studying the child, 
to say its pleasure was less than that 
of a few moments previous when it 
had in its all but gentle embrace a 
kitten. When he grows up, he is 
taught the Biblical story of the Fall 
of Man, where a serpent, though not 
identical with a snake, plays the part 
of the Deceptor. Here again by trans- 
ference the snake receives a death 
mark. Again the snake, as the psycho- 
analysts tell us, is made use of in the 
language of the subconscious mind as 
a sexual symbol which makes for its 
repression because of its association 
with things wont to be kept secret. 


ANY are the weird tales told 

about snakes, their supernatural 
powers, etc. The superstitious revei 
in their uncontrollable desire for the 
mysterious by dwelling upon; snakes— 
their habits and powers. » Shakespeare 
employs it to give added atmosphere 
in his play “Macbeth.”, ‘ In the medi- 
cal world there comes to.my attention 
a relic of the past still holding forth 
for bruises, strains, sprains, etc.: “Rat- 
tlesnake oil.” Particularly beneficial 
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is it if a dubious layman is told at 
what risk it has been procured. I 
don’t mean to say there is no curative 
power in snake oil, but believe its ac- 
tion is purely psychic and that it has 
no pharmacological basis for its action. 
However, this is going too for afield. 

Another attribute, particularly of 
the non-poisonous snake, is its rapidity 
of motion. They might be admired for 
their beauty many times, but what ani- 
mal is there that can take cover 
quicker when alarmed? Last of all, 
their manner of motion does not raise 
them in one’s estimation. It is rare 
indeed that any one of the above men- 
tioned factors could motivate in an in- 
dividual, fear, disgust and enmity to- 
wards snakes, but rather these are 
conditioned by all, varying in degree, 
conscious or subconscious. 


M* early acquaintance with snakes 

occurred after the usua! warning 
of danger and infusion of fear against 
which it was necessary to react. Their 
elusiveness by protective coloration and 
rapidity of motion aroused my curi- 
osity. The element of danger added 
zest, and the childish delight of show- 
ing off my catch to timid boys and 
girls quite sufficed for all my efforts 
of the chase. Soon I learned that the 
New York Zoo would buy garter 
snakes, and for a time a pecuniary re- 
ward reigned supreme. 

Later, while hiking in the mountains 
in the outskirts of Newburgh, New 
York, I spied a trim little evergreen 
about six inches in height growing in 
a crevice in the rocks and very close 
to a second crevice running backwards 
an undetermined distance. While en- 
gaged in uprooting this shrub, a glance 
within, to my utter surprise, revealed 
two copperhead snakes not more than 
four inches distant. The cold chill that 
overtook me at that instant will never 
be forgotten. The most natural re- 
actions ensued for father and myself 


Hunting 
Copperhead 
Snakes 


Plenty of Thrills, 
But Be Careful! 


By DR. CLEMENT B. MASSON 


killed them and felt quite proud of our 
feat. One of these skins is in my col- 
lection to-day as a mute reminder that 
I probably have my own share of good 
luck. However, while describing my 
catch to Mr. Louis Fletcher, a friend 
and experienced snake hunter, he re- 
marked to my chagrin that I should 
have taken them alive. 


ITH this measure of success, an 

increasing admiration for snakes 

of all species grew in me, especially as 

I studied their beautiful patterns, their 
musculature, means of defense, etc. 

The non-poisonous species are equip- 
ped with such musculature that they 
can beat a hasty retreat when alarmed, 
so that only a very passing glance is 
given the one who invades their pre- 
cincts. On the other hand, what a 
perfect hypodermic apparatus and po- 
tent venom is provided for the poison- 
ous snakes! This, together with their 
knowledge of how to take cover, gives 
them ample means of defense, ena- 
bling them to thrive in localities near to 
the haunts of man for years. 

In general, to hunt copperheads one 
must be willing to tramp through high 
land and mountainous country during 
the hottest months of the year. These 
snakes climb up from the low lands 
where they hibernate and spend July, 
August and September among rocks 
where they give birth to their young. 
Running berries, growing nearby, 
stretch their vines over the rocks, and, 
besides giving added protection to the 
simple dens of the copperheads, offer 
tempting morsels to small birds in 
August and September, which in turn 
satisfy the appetite of the snakes. 


VERY hot sunny day is the 
best to chose for a snake hunt. 
They crawi out of their dens and lie in 
the warm sun exposing themselves to 
view. To be successful, one must train 
his eye in studying the selected terrain 





to pick out first the contour of the 
snake, whether coiled or stretched out 
full length; second, to see his pattern, 
often harmonizing well with dried 
leaves, grass and brown stones nearby, 
and occasionally merely a snake’s head 
is seen to be distinguished only by its 
white throat and glistening eyes. The 
latter details alone can be depended 
upon when looking for them in dark 
crevices. 

Motion makes an otherwise unseen 
snake come to one’s perception as if 
by magic. I recall my first experience 
in hunting copperheads to take them 
alive. Knowing that they were hard 
to see in their native haunts, I got on 
my hands and knees on a rock that 
was several feet above those surround- 
ing and peered about for several min- 
utes. I must have looked at the snake 
which was coiled up on some dried 
grass several times, but only when I 
was about to change my position did 
the life-sized form of a beautiful cop- 
perhead come to my attention. This 
snake was found but a few feet from 
the crevice where we had killed two 
copperheads eight years before. Due 
to the irregularity of their habits of 
feeding, and because they stay in their 
dens most of the time, uncertainty is 
forever the lot of the one who hunts 
copperheads expecting to find them in 
the open. 


HEREAS their uncertainty of 
appearance in the aforemen- 
tioned statement is true, it is equally 
remarkable that when they once he- 





Where four copperheads were taken in 
one afternoon, 
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Typical copperhead habitat where the author first got acquainted with 


the species. 


gin “summering” in a group of rocks 
they, or at least their young, will re- 
turn each season to the same group. I 
have found this to be true for a period 
of sixteen years. Whether or not the 
same holds true for winter quarters 
I am unable to say. 

No matter where the snake may be, 
the hunter’s attempt is to grasp his 
victim just back of the angle of the 
jaws, between the thumb, index and 
middle fingers of one hand, leaving the 
other hand free. It seems as though a 
crotched stick has always been recog- 
nized as the best means in interrupting 
a snake’s departure. On soft ground 
it is probably the best, but since one 
can’t pick his terrain, and with the 
possibility of meeting a prize specimen 
over unfavorable soil, I have found 
that a sapling four feet in length and 
one inch in its greatest diameter, with 
a branch at its smallest end three 
inches in length shooting out from the 
main stalk at an angle of 70 degrees 
is the most useful snake stick. This 
answers every purpose in the open, 
but is generally as useful as a dead 
match if the snake is in a crevice. For 
this purpose one must have a sapling 
four feet in length, and as big around 
as a finger. One inch from the small- 
est end bore a hole through, one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter. Through this 
hole a piece of stout paraffined cord a 
little longer than the stick is passed, 
leaving a noose at the free end control- 
led by the left hand, as the stick is 
held in the right hand. By boiling 
the cord in the paraffin it becomes thor- 
ougly impregnated and when cool holds 
the noose open and facilitates action 
at the critical moment. 


S regards the use of the noose, if 
one’s movements are slow and 
measured, the snake tolerates them 
well and will allow the noose to pass 
over his head so long as it does not 
touch his head at that moment. Then 





by one quick pull the copperhead is no 
longer the wary, protected, yet vicious 
animal he was. If the noose is not 
close enough to his head to hold it 
entirely under control when the snake 
is drawn out of the crevice, another 
stick can reach down and get the one 
and only grip described above. 


HE cord can be cut away carefully, 

leaving you full control of the 
snake’s destinies from then on. If all 
the manipulations mentioned are car- 
ried out carefully there is no need of 
doing injury to a single scale on the 
snake, or, what is of greater moment, 
of being bitten by the snake. At this 
particular instant the need of an as- 
sistant is self-evident. With both hands 
he holds the mouth vf a deep canvas 
bag open while you insert the body of 
the snake quickly, throwing the head 
in. When the mouth of the bag is 
closed and tied, you can be assured 
that the snake will not bite through it, 
nor will he make an attempt. They 
seem loath to strike or bite when they 
cannot see their victim. Their venom 
seems too precious to be thus easily 
wasted. 

There is a striking difference in a 
copperhead’s disposition in the wild 
state as compared with no more than 
a week’s captivity. When first found 
and disturbed, they bite viciously at 
sticks used to effect their capture, so 
that the two snake-sticks I have used 
for several years are besmeared with 
venom for a distance of six .inches. 
Their first line of defense appears al- 
ways to be “strikes,” which are quicky 
effected stab wounds in the victim. 
When this does not appear sufficient, 
they next take a bulldog grip and by 
a constant milking action of the mas- 
seter muscles in their jaws, inject a 
tremendous dose of poison to a greater 
depth than is possible by a “strike.” 
After several such bites, copperheads 

(Continued on page 430) 








Fishing the wing dams—a strike every minute. 


T began some three years ago when 
| “Pete” Boley, born and brought up 

in the Upper Mississippi River bot- 
toms, learning of my interest in the 
outdoors, began to talk about the won- 
derful small mouth black bass “back 
home.” From that first moment I 
never did hear the end of “his” kind 
of bass and all about his familiarity 
with the ferocious Mr. Pink Eye and 
that “pound for pound and inch for 
inch the gamiest fish that swims” stuff. 
Of course, I had read in ForEST AND 
STREAM, articles, on several occasions, 
which were great testimonials to this 
same bass locality. Especially had 
Emerson Hough, the father of conser- 
vation, penned similar thoughts a num- 
ber of years ago. 

I argued with “Pete” aplenty, for 
I could not see where his kind of bass 
were any better than those I knew of 
in the wilderness regions of Ontario, 
and some mighty choice spots in the 
States, as well. However, I got the 
worst of it. You can only stand so 
much of that sort of thing, so I reared 
up and called him “guide” for any time 
that he cared to mention. 

Then, too, I sort of had the urge to 
go, for hadn’t his old river bottoms 
just been touched by the magic wand 
of conservation, and turned into the 
Upper Mississippi Preserve, our new- 
est national park? I think Pete, too, 
was all swelled up over the glory that 
had come to his former stamping 
grounds. Perhaps we would pe the 
first to cruise over these waters under 
its new title. 


E set a tentative date, and I was 

told to “just wait.” We were to 
wait for word from one of Pete’s old 
fly rod pals at LaCrosse, who was to 
let us know when the bass were hitting 
the fly. 

“They’re hittin’ hard, have shipped 
boat to Alma,” he wired. That wire 
burned its way to Cincinnati in relay, 
and I hit the steel trail that night with 
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a light camping outfit and tackle that 
had been primed for two weeks. Pete 
and his young son, “Chuck,” with some 
much loved rods and favorite flies, 
joined me at Chicago. The Burling- 
ton dropped us at five thirty the next 
morning at Alma, Wisconsin. The sta- 
tion is at the water edge, and the 
boat was at the track side ready to 
shove off. 

The boats used for these Mississippi 
River fishing trips seem very practi- 
cal for the purpose. They are long 
and rakish, 16 feet from stem to stern 
by about 40” beam, round bottomed, 
lap streaked and double-paired oars. 
There are two models—the square 
stern and the double-ender—the latter 
resembling the St. Lawrence skiff. We 
had the square stern variety, which, 
undoubtedly, affords more foot-room 
for the man with the rod. 

All during the hurried breakfast, 
which was cooked and eaten on the 
bank, between the railroad track and 
the river tdge, Pete explained the 
haunts of the bass, the method of han- 
dling the boat, and the general fishing 
program for the day. We were going 
to start fishing right away, and, when 
the bass had us all tired out, we were 
to sit down and row gently with the 
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current until we had rested, then fish 
again, and then rest and row until we 
had finished our twenty-five mile quota 
for the day. We had three days, and 
seventy-five miles to go, and fish to 
catch. 

The river surely did look glorious, 
bathed in the light of sunrise. Pete 
said the smell of it had “gone to his 
head.” These Mississippi bottoms must 
average ten miles in width, each side 
bordered with a range of hills and 
cliffs that rise sheer up from the bot- 
toms, 500 feet and more. 


HROUGH this valley twists and 

turns the majestic Father of Wa- 
ters, a clear, cool, fast stream of wa- 
ter. Wherever the river is held by its 
own true banks, the mountain edge 
and the water meets. On the opposite 
bank, the low lands stretch away for 
miles, a beautiful panorama of lakes 
and islands and sloughs, which are 
caused by the spring overflows of the 
main stream. 

Many years ago, the government, in 
an effort to hold the river in its chan- 
nel, caused wing dams to be built and 
maintained. These are to aid the 
steam-boat traffic, which to-day does 
not exist except in a small way. The 


Unforgettable scenery on the upper reaches. 





wing dams are found in series along 
the low or soft banks, which is usually 
on the wide bend of the river. They 
are built of layers of broken stone and 
willow butts and are of lengths vary- 
ing from 100 to 1,000 feet, jutting 
straight out into the streams from the 
banks, and generally spaced about 
250 feet apart. 


HERE may be wing dams on both 

sides of the river in one location, 
but in no case do they reach across the 
channel. While the river will aver- 
age between one-third to one-half mile 
in width, the channel between the wing 
dams is rarely over one-quarter mile 
wide. 

Where the river channel is quite 
straight for a distance of a mile or 
more, the banks will be protected with 
rip raps, which are banks of broken 
stone arranged along the sides of the 
river, or protecting 
the banks of a sandy 
shored gem of an is- 
land. These rip raps 
may also be closing 
dams, which are made 
of stone and willow 
butts, and so arranged 
that the current of the 
river is prevented from 
flowing into some huge 
lake-like basins on the 
flats to the side of the 
river. 

In the early months 
of the year when the waters are heavy, 
the wing dams are out of sight under 
water. When the water stage is right 
for fishing, the wing dams will show 
slightly with water, just about trick- 
ling over the top, but swirling heavily 
around the ends. 

As far as we are concerned with 
bass fishing, the construction of the 
wing dams and the rip raps has made 
a clearer, faster stream and, therefore, 
better fishing waters. 

The bass, when they are hitting the 
flies, are working near the surface of 
the water, with head up stream, and 
as close to the rocks of the wing dams 
and the rip raps as they can get. If 
you find them working the rip raps 
only, then you are at the beginning of 
the sporting season. When they are 
working the wing dams, especially the 
ends, you are in the height of the 
season. 


ENERALLY two men work to a 

boat, one at the oars and the 
other with the rod standing in the 
stern. A great deal of your success 
will depend on the way the boat is han- 
dled. The boat is kept pointed against 
the current, and the boat is backed 
down stream at a nice fly-casting dis- 


tance from the rip raps and wing dams. 

The fly is cast to the very water’s 
edge, a nice trick being to hit a flat 
rock with the fly just above the water 
edge, and allow the fly to drop into the 
water and then start it out with a 
quick jerk. The fly should move quite 
fast over the water, for the bass here 
have a great dislike for a “dead” or 
slow fly. When you start a bass, you 
see the swirl of water in his mad rush 
for the fly. If he misses, get the fly 
back over the swirl as quickly as pos- 
sible. Mr. Bass won’t leave that spot. 
And then when he hits and you set 
him, man o’ man what a battle you have 
before you! The boatman here begins 
to play his important part, and starts 
to row briskly for open water. Then 
your bass takes his usual first and sec- 
and rush and, yes, his third and fourth, 
and even more. Did you ever see an 


angry bulldog in his rush to battle? 


Drawn by Louis Rhead 


Do you recall how “Billy” the Lion 
took his raw beefsteak at the zoo? 
Yes, siree, Bob, I’m convinced that the 
“pound for pound and inch for inch” 
stuff would not be exaggerated if it 
were raised to the mth degree. When 
you net your fish you generally sit 
down and rest. And to rest is your 
turn to man the oars, for your pal is 
then ready to climb all over you in 
his eagerness to resume casting. 

One cannot make a single fish story 
out of such a trip, for the excitement 
of one battle soon becomes confused 
with another. So game are these fish 
that the true sportsman wets his hands, 
takes the fish gently off the hook and 
deposits him back in the river. The 
taking of more than enough to eat on 
your trip is a crime that can hardly 
be tolerated. 


We tried the old line of bass flies— 
the Montreal, Royal Coachman, White 
Miller, Oriole and Yellow Sally prov- 
ing most successful on our trip. Occa- 
sionally we added a small spinner with 
equal success. We also worked with 
the new cork body flies, and found 
these to be effective lures, particularly 
Miss Liberty. A plea is made for the 
use of the humane barbless hook; it 
lands your fish without injuring him. 


Let me say right here that these 
are fly-fishing waters only. I took 
along my Leonard bait rod, just to 
prove to myself that what they said 
about “fly fishing only” was a fact. 
It is no place for a bait-casting rod. 


ING dam after wing dam is set be- 

hind as the clear rapid current 
does most of the work on the trip down- 
stream. The heavy swirls at the ends 
of the dams show the biggest bass. 
These Mississippi small mouth run in 
weight from 1% to 4% pounds and 
fight like gorillas. Three days of this 
kind of fishing and you will admit 
anything the natives tell about their 
bass. 

We camped on our trip. There are 
fine camp sites every- 
where. Back of most 
of the wing dams 
there are pretty little 
sand beaches, and back 
of these and under the 
trees is your camp 
site. Bug-proof tents 
are necessary, for 
after dusk the mos- 
quitoes are thicker than 
I have ever seen them 
in the famous Jersey 
swamps. Our baker 
shelter tent, with 
sewed-in floor and pan- 
neled doorway with 
tight-fitting scrim door 

kept them out entirely. The mos- 
quitoes are se thick that you simply 
have to pass up the cheerful camp fire 
of the evening. When you awaken in 
the morning, the bugs have disappeared 
for the day. 

One need not camp to make this 
trip. Stops can be made at nice little 
inns in the quaint river towns that 
alternate the banks of the river about 
every ten miles. 

The whole valley is extremely beau- 
tiful. To appreciate it, one must see 
from water level the picturesque lime- 
stone bluffs clothed in patches of light 
green swards, and the darker hard- 
woods roll away in the blue distance. 
Not only is there this magnificence of 
scenery, but every mile is replete with 
historic and legendary interest, dating 
from Sioux and Chippewa days, the 
discovery by DeSoto in 1539, the com- 
ing of Jean Nicolet in 1634, the arrival 
of the Hudson Bay Company in 1670, 
and the great fur-trading era. The 
bulldog tenacity with which the Eng- 
lish held onto it was broken in 1812 
at Prairie du Chien. 


HEN the Black Hawk war, the 
famous logging days, the adven- 
(Continued on page 428) 
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Possibilities of the 410 Bore Shotgun 


What the Little Gun Can Do on Game. 


Experiences 


in Hunting Quail, Snipe and Ducks 


W JE have two kinds of quail in 
the Rio Grande valley. One 
is known as Gambel’s quail 

and locally as the bosque (woods) 

quail. The other is the scaled quail, 
known locally as “blue” quail, or as 

“domineckers,” as some of our sports- 

men call them, because their feathers 


By JAMES VANCE, M.D. 


cording to Mr. Benjamin Sherrod, 
who has hunted these birds frequently 
where the cover was thin in north 
central Texas. 

These quail flush much wilder than 
Bob Whites, as a rule, and it is noth- 
ing unusual for your dug to point a 
covey of them and then have them run 


in the season when the birds’ feathers 
are hard and the birds strong, the pel- 
lets do not all go through the birds, 
and this lead stuffing is very objec- 
tionable at the table. This is a fatal 
objection to this size shot with any 
gauge gun for quail or larger bird 
shooting. This is unfortunate, because 


are not unlike those of a 
dominecker chicken. The for- 
mer is a noble game bird, and 
though they run atrociously 
“n thin cover, if gotten into 
thick cover they lie very 
well and can be worked quite 
well with dogs. This is a 
beautifully plumaged bird 
and is extremely tenacious 
of life, and unless killed ab- 
solutely dead, he uses every 
spark of life left to run, 
crawl or fly away from 
where he falls, and it takes 
a very good dog to pick any 
of them up in bad brush and 
thorns, and this is where 
they usually are. This bird 
weighs about 6% to 7 ounces 
and is a little smaller than 
the eastern Bob White, as 
well as the writer remembers 
them. This bird is a strong 
flier when he flushes, and is 
fully as hard to hit as the 
eastern Bob White, and 
much more difficult to bag. 
The scaled quail is a “bad 
actor”; he runs and runs 
and is extremely difficult to 
flush, but when he does flush 
he flies about like a Bob 
White, and has a tendency 
to fly rather high, while 


The 410 Bore Illustrations 


The patterns illustrated are exact reproductions 
of the original patterns and are generally a little 
better than average patterns, as will be seen by re- 
ferring to the various series of recorded shots. 
They represent faithfully 80% of the shooting of 
the three guns used, for it is the 20% of poor 
shooting that pulls shotgun averages down. 

The method of reproduction is as follows: The 
original pattern is laid upon a table, and covered 
with thin white architect’s tracing paper. The 
pellet marks and circles are plainly visible through 
this paper, and each pellet mark is stamped, ex- 
actly as it is, with a suitable rubber stamp and black 
laundry ink. We drew the circles with a soft black 
pencil, which seems to serve well enough. This 
gives an exact reproduction of the pattern, which 
is then put up by thumb tacks against a large sheet 
of pure white paper and photographed. This trac- 
ing paper is too thin to photograph well without 
putting it against a pure white background which 
brings out the pattern perfectly. 

If pellet marks are photographed in their exact 
size, they are so small they cannot be seen plainly 
in the photograph, so for this reason we have made 
rubber stamps that show the pellet marks, as near 
as possible, exactly twice the diameter of the pellet 
represented. With this necessary exception the 
patterns are exactly as shot. 


THE AUTHOR. 


thirty or more yards out from under 


if this were not true, the 410 
would be nearly a first-class 
quail gun. The quail are 
killed well and are more 
easily hit with this load than 
any other, and it is alto- 
gether splendid for the work, 
if one does not mind eating 
lead; but we prefer the 8s, 
because the pellets go 
through from side to side, or 
end to end—it makes no dif- 
ference, and we have yet to 
find a pellet in a bird. 


HE little 410 was carried 

afield fourteen times in 
killing these 187 quail, and 
the bag limit of 20 birds was 
reached only once. Twice 
18 birds were killed and 
once 17; on all other occa- 
sions from 4 to 12 birds 
were bagged, because fewer 
quail were found and rela- 
tively fewer shots were ob- 
tained. Occasionally we shot 
brilliantly with this little 
gun—thus on the afternoon 
of November 7th, we killed 
and put in our pocket 12 out 
of the 15 birds shot at, and 
every possible chance of- 
fered was taken. The last 
nine birds were killed 


straight, including two doubles. The 


Gambel’s quail frequently slips away 
by flying very low to the ground. The 
scaled quail lives on the barren mesas 
(table lands) and only comes to the 
valley when food is scarce on the 
mesas. When flushed in the valley, 
they nearly always fly back to their 
native mesas, where the experienced 
hunter leaves them alone, because 
they can “outrun a pack of hounds,” 
as described by a distinguished hunter. 
This quail is a little larger than Gam- 
bel’s quail, weighing seven ounces or 
a little more. 

It is interesting to note that Bob 
Whites run in thin cover nearly, or 
quite as much as Gambel’s quail, ac- 
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his nose before flushing. On account 
of this wild flushing, these quails offer 
a longer average shot than do Bob 
Whites. 


ITH the little 410 gun, the writer 

bagged 187 of these quail dur- 
ing November and December of 1924. 
All but fifteen or twenty of these were 
“bosques” and the others “blues.” 
About fifty quail were shot with the 
2” all brass U. S. No. 9 chilled load, 
and the rest with the 2%” Western 
8 chilled cartridges. The 9s are deadly 
on quail even to 35 yards, but we did 
not use them very often because late 


second was as difficult and brilliant 
as we have ever made with any gun. 
Two other runs of six and five straight 
kills were made on two other occa- 
sions, but ordinarily missing was very 
generally interspersed with kills. 
Sometimes we have shot very poorly, 
and our notes show that on November 
4th and December 18th, we killed no 
better than one shot out of three. Of 
course all shots offered were taken. 
If a man chooses his shots, he can 
kill a much higher percentage of his 
shots than if all shots offered are 
taken. It is always much more of a 
thrill to make one very difficult shot 
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than three easy ones, but we do not 
call shooting a bird out of range, mak- 
ing a difficult shot. All sportsmen 
avoid, as far as possible, shooting at 
birds out of range, because such shoot- 
ing results in too many crippled birds 
under the best of circumstances. 









See 


a 4 as 
No. 8 chilled—35 yds.—18”-24” circles. 


Western 24” cartridge. This pattern shows 
how close the gun may shoot at the extreme 
juail range of 35 yards. | ae of pellets in 
18” circle, 99, or 61%—24” circle, 121, or TA. 
This pattern is only 1% above the average in 
the 24” circle, but the 18” density is much above 
the average. 





With the 410, we have had as few 
cripples as with any gun we have 
ever used, and since the gun kills per- 
fectly to 31 or 32 yards, and very 
well to 35 yards, it can well be seen 
that the gun in capable hands is far 
from a toy. We have tested the 410 
on all kinds of quail shooting from the 
easiest over dogs to the most difficult 
shooting in high wind and thick brush, 
and we have never yet ceased to be as- 
tounded at the effectiveness of this 
tiny gun on a quail. 


E shot on two occasions only, 
when quail were really abun- 
dant, and on both of those afternoons 





No. 4 chilled—35 yds—18"-24” circles. 


Western 2%” cartridge. Number of pellets in 
18” circle is 46, or 72%—24” circle, 53 pellets, 
is 82%. This, and other No. 4 patterns, show 
well the tendency of these big pellets to give a 
killing center, and so kill ducks at astounding 
ranges for so tiny a gun. 








a very high wind was blowing. On the 
first afternoon, December 17th, Mr. 
Sherrod and the writer began shoot- 
ing at 2.30 p. m., and both had the 
limit of 20 birds before sundown. Mr. 
Sherrod was using a 28 gauge, which 
he has shot with great satisfaction on 
all kinds of game for four years. 
Shooting two and one-half hours, the 
next afternoon, still in a high wind 
and just as many birds, Mr. Sherrod 
bagged his limit, while we killed only 
17, but our shooting was poor on that 
afternoon compared to the previous 
one. 


HROUGHOUT the season we aver- 

aged fully 40% kills of all chances 
offered, and on the whole the shooting 
of this little gun and its ammunition 
was so satisfactory that we have never 
had more sport and so easily stayed 
within the bag limit, as this past sea- 
son. We have our gun case full of 
guns; from 12 gauges to 410, and we 
doubt if we ever again use even so 
large a gun as a 28 gauge for quail 
shooting. 

If your game bag is limited to ten 
or a dozen quail, as it soon will be if 
it has not already been done, try one 
of these lovely little 410 guns and see 
if you do not get just as much sport 
and more real genuine pleasure out 
of killing the fewer number of birds, 
than ever you had from killing twenty 
or twenty-five birds with a twenty or 
larger gauge, just as the writer has 
done. 


Our duck and snipe shooting is no 
different from any other inland shoot- 
ing with the same amount of game to 
shoot at. Ducks are shot along the 
Rio Grande River, or on marshes in 
the irrigated valley. Wilson snipe, 
or jack snipe, are shot in the marshes 
and we have very few of these splendid 
game birds. Ducks have also been 
rather scarce since 1918, but were 
rather more plentiful this past fall 
than usual. We have all the ordinary 
varieties of ducks including a few can- 
vasbacks. 


or 1st is the opening day on 
ducks and snipe in southern New 
Mexico. Ducks were quite abundant on 
the opening day in 1924, so we decided 
this would be a good time to test the 
little 410 on these birds. Four of us 
went out on this occasion and two of us 
stopped in a little marsh of a few acres 
in extent, about half of which was open 
water and the other half grown up 
thick with patches of high tules (cat- 
tails) and open water between. Our 
other two friends went on up to an- 
other marsh about half a mile away. 


These tules grow six or seven feet 
high and make splendid natural blinds. 





Mr. Coles took the east side of the 
marsh and we took the west side, put- 
ting us about one hundred yards apart. 
We had scarcely gotten into our sta- 
tions in the tules—half an hour before 
sun-up—when firing began at a distant 
marsh, and soon ducks began to arrive 
























No. 9 chilled—30 yds.—20” circles. 


S. 2” brass cartridge. Number of pellets 
%. 


in 20” circle, 163, or 719 


—blue winged teal, pintails, spoonbills 
and mallards. It will be a long time 
before any of us forget the wonderful 
duck shooting we had that October 
morning. We had no decoys and we 
shot the ducks as they passed over or 
around us. No ducks were shot rising 
from the water, or when going to light 
—we did not have to that wonderful 
morning. We could choose almost any 
kind of shot we wished, and conditions 
could not have ben more favorable for 
trying the little 410. 


N the early morning light we shot 
rather badly, but as the light im- 
proved, our shooting became better and 
at 8 o’clock we picked up our twentieth 
duck—the New Mexico limit. We were 
shooting for experimental purposes 
























No. 4 chilled—40 yds.—18” -24”-30” circles. 


Western 24” cartridge. Number of pellets in 
18” circle, 32, or 50%, and in the 30” circle, 50, 
or 78%. This pattern shows, well how large 
ducks may be killed at even 40 yds. if hit center. 
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and fired 8-74%4-6-5 and 4 chilled shot 
in Western 2%” factory loaded car- 
tridges at those ducks, in the order 
named. 


E did not shoot at any duck we 

thought was beyond 35 yards 
with any size, and with the 8s we con- 
fined our shooting to 30 yards. With 
No. 7% we extended the range some- 
what, and with the 6s we took all flight 
chances to 35 yards. As we approach- 
ed the limit, we experimented with the 
5s and 4s. All sizes were effective, 
and nearly every duck that was fairly 
hit simply collapsed with the impact of 
the shot. The 8s were very effective to 
30 yards; and No. 7% in spite of our 
prejudice, because we knew they did 
not pattern well, were also very satis- 
factory so far as tested. It was a joy 
to see how 6s crumpled even the big- 
gest ducks to a full 35 yards, and even 
at teal and this range the result was 
just the same. 


Ducks were not gathered till we 
thought we might be approaching the 
limit. Sixteen dead ducks were picked 
up, one of which had come down a 
cripple and had been killed on the 
water. The last four ducks were shot 
with 5s and 4s, and much to our sur- 
prise, they were killed in a few shots, 
though we chose shots that seemed to 


be about 35 yards. Five ducks were 
knocked down with these big shot. 
Four were killed dead, but one came 
down with a broken wing and was lost 
in the thick tules. 


The writer could have killed 40 
ducks that morning easily with the 
410, so the reader may understand how 
it was possible to not only choose shots, 
but also to keep a fairly accurate 
count of the number of ducks killed and 
the number of cripples. Twenty-three 
ducks, according to our count, were 
knocked down. There were cripples, 
one of which was killed on the water, 
and the other two escaped into the 
tules. One duck that we believed was 
dead fell inte the high tules and could 
not be found. 


LL of our party of four killed the 

limit that morning, but some of 
them had difficulty in doing so, but 
never but once before did the writer 
have so many ducks come within close 
range, and that was at Tampico, Mex- 
ico, many years ago when the per- 
formance of his 20 gauge seemed as 
marvelous as does the performance of 
the 410 now. 


This performance was so easy that 
the writer, two days later, thought it 
would be wise to go back to that same 
marsh with a 32 gauge and kill the 
limit as an experiment with that 
gauge, but the ducks were all gone, 
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and the best we could do was kill three 
ducks by driving to half a dozen 
marshes. 


After the opening day, only a duck 
now and then was picked up with the 
410, when snipe or quail hunting. The 
writer is very fond of shooting snipe, 
and will leave ducks almost any time to 
shoot at snipe. Our two best times 
at snipe and ducks occurred on the 
afternoons of October 23rd and 24th, 
and the little gun performed marvel- 
ously well on those occasions. On the 
first afternoon, one blue bill, one teal 
and five snipe were killed. The five 
snipe were killed out of seven shots. 
Snipe were very scarce and shots were 
obtained at only six. The second snipe 
was missed twice while flying through 
thick brush, the other five snipe and 
two ducks were killed with one shot 
each. 


On the following afternoon, seven 
snipe and seven ducks were bagged. 
The seven snipe were bagged out of 
ten chances. The shooting was mostly 
in a brushy marsh surrounded by a 
dense growth of high thick weeds. One 
other snipe was shot and fell over some 
high thick weeds while another snipe 
fell over some thick brush _ into 
some high “arrow weeds” and could 
not be found. The nearest snipe killed 
was about 25 yards, and most of them 
were killed at about 35 yards, while a 
few were killed as far as 40 yards. 


LL snipe were killed with the 2” 

All Brass U. S. cartridge and 
No. 9 chilled shot. This size pellet 
drives clear through snipe at all 
ranges to 40 or 45 yards, and is there- 
fore ideal for this shooting, especially 
in the 410, because this tender bird is 
killed perfectly with this size shot and 
the increased number of pellets to the 
charge improves the pattern very 
much. 

Of the seven ducks killed on the 
second afternoon, four were killed out 
of five chances with No. 4 chilled shot, 
and all killed dead at ranges from 30 
to 35 yards. The duck missed was a 
fast flying, crossing blue bill at around 
40 yards, and was missed cleanly twice. 
The other ducks were killed with No. 
6 chilled and all killed dead. Just at 
sunset my companion, Mr. A. P. Coles, 
some 200 yards away, scared some 
ducks from a marsh. One old pintail 
drake made a wide circle and rose to 
what we think was close to 40 yards 
high, and then came straight over the 
writer, who was standing in the road 
on a big high canal bank, and abso- 
lutely in the open. The duck was so 


_high he paid no attention to us, but 


came straight on at the best speed a 
pintail is capable of. The shot, though 
apparently hopelessly out of range of 


so small a gun, was too tempting to 
be resisted, so throwing the little gun 
up and catching the duck’s line of 
flight, the gun was swung forward to 
a lead of about 12 feet and the trigger 
pressed. The duck doubled up and fell 
headlong into the big canal back of us. 
The duck was killed dead in the air, 
and examination showed that three No. 
6 pellets hac entered the breast and 
come out the back of the duck. 


N those two afternoons, nine ducks 

were killed out of ten chances, and 
12 snipe out of sixteen chances. One 
teal was killed dead in the air at 30 
yards with the U. S. No. 9 chilled load 
and the other ducks were killed with 
2%” Western cartridges with 4s and 
6s, as stated above. We have never 
done better shooting than on these two 
occasions, with any gun. 


During the rest of the season a 
chance was had at only five other snipe 
and three of them were bagged, thus 
for the season fifteen snipe were picked 
up out of 21 chances. Four yellow 
legs were picked up at various times 
while dove and snipe shooting. 


Mr. Sherrod and the writer were 
going quail hunting on December 18th, 
when we asked: “Have you ever killed 
a canvasback with the 410?” “No, 
we never have,” was the reply. “Well, 
let’s stop down here at the river and 
kill us a double a piece on canvasback.” 
“All right, we will do that,” he as- 
sented. We drove down to the river 
at a place a few miles below the great 
Elephant Butte irrigation project dam, 
and we saw that a good many ducks 
were flying up and down the river, 
among which were a good many can- 
vasbacks. We had no decoys, and since 
it was then 10 a. m. and the river was 
very wide, the chances for a shot at 
ducks looked very slim. After an hour 
and a half, without a shot, the writer 
returned to the car while Mr. Sherrod 
went on up the river. While waiting 
for our friend to return, we pulled 
off our rubber boots and put on our 
hunting boots, and feeling good and 
comfortable, decided to go over and sit 
on the bank of the river and wait for 
a possible chance at a duck. 

HINKING that if we had a chance 

at all, it would be a long shot, we 
loaded the little 410 with No. 4 chilled 
cartridges. Where we came upon the 
river, the bank was about 20 feet high, 
and a deep stretch of water lay below. 
Just before the bank was reached, a 
big old canvasback drake rose at about 
45 yards and proceeded in his awk- 
ward fashion to fly away. Throwing 
the little gun up hastily, we were dis- 
gusted to find that he had neglected to 


(Continued on page 428) 
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The Angler’s Page 


A Little Talk on Flies, That Subject Dear to Lovers of Rod and Reel 


means of the artificial fly origi- 

nated centuries ago, just when, 
perhaps no one knows. The Romans 
:nd Egyptians are said to have used 
ties or at least feathered hook ar- 
»angements approximating what we 
cefine as flies today. Of this early 
t.yfishing, we know little, but the grad- 
ual development of the art through the 
years, for the past two or 
three centuries, is recorded 
history. 

England is the country 
wherein all angling methods 
have been brought to their 
highest development and this 
is particularly true of fly 
fishing. 

Many patterns of flies in 
common use in our Ameri- 
can waters today are pat- 
terns which have been pop- 
ular in England for years. 
Probably most of the vari- 
eties of flies used on this 
side, however, are designs 
made up by anglers through-- 
out the country who hap- 
pened, in the course of their 
fly making, to hit upon some 
particularly killing combina- 
tion of wool or silk floss and 
feathers, and the fly has 
lived on, unchanged, as a 
good song or well executed painting 
lives. Examples of this sort of fly 
are the Seth Green, Rube Wood, Sil- 
ver Doctor, Parmachenee Belle, etc. 

To the uninitiated an artificial fly 
is a nondescript bit of wool, thread, 
and feathers, bright in hue, and en- 
closing a hook, on which (the bait 
fishermen in particular aver) fish are 
seldom if ever made fast. To the 
man who spends summer days on the 
streams and lakes in quest of bass 
and trout with a fly rod, an artificial 
fly means the proper combination of 
wool and feathers to suit the time 
of day and season, besides the moods 
of the fish and the weather. 

Many flies are imitations of some 
defmite insect, while others resemble 
nothing existent. These latter com- 
binations are usually known as 
“fancy” flies. The natural imitation 
theory applies more to dry flies than 


Ts practice of taking fish by 


hatch of insects? 
angler’s soul. 
From nowhere in particular they come, duns, 
drakes and spinners, slowly at first, then in increas- 
ing numbers, until the river bed is a mass of 
ephemeral, fairy, winged things. 
Glorying in their brief hour of life, they flit and 
flutter with feathery grace over the singing water 
that lately imprisoned them. 
Their mission of mating performed, they sink 
exhausted to the surface once more, where eager 
trout jaws close upon them. 
What is the real charm of the trout stream? Is 
it only the “plop” of rising fish, the feel of a taut 
Or is it a deeper emotion 
that causes us to stand at the bourn of a wonder- 
land into which we may venture just so far, and 
gaze with fascination upon that which, in spite of 
our cleverness, we are enabled to sense but vaguely? 


line and surging fins? 


By W. J. SCHALDACH 


to wet, as in the former method, the 
angler aims to approach nature much 
more closely than he does when using 
the latter method. Despite the fact 
that fancy flies are man-made crea- 
tions, having their genesis in the 
minds of anglers who think that such 
and such a combination of color ought 
to take fish, rather than being the 
replica of some ephemeral aquatic in- 


Have you ever stood knee deep in a trout stream 
in the stilly calm of a June evening, watching a 
The sight is one to delight the 


sect, they are often highly successful, 
and remain so for a period of years. 
And this raises the oft-repeated ques- 
tion, who knows anything about flies 
anyhow? For fly-fishing is notoriously 
uncertain and no one has yet been 
able to lay down a set of invariable 
rules, stating the combinations of color 
that shall be used in flies that are to 
be successful at any time when the 
angler shall see fit to use them. 


BS lap wrg are many species of fish 
that will take the artificial fly. 
Practically all of these rise te the sur- 
face, though some kinds will often take 
a deeply sunken fly (fished with a 


split shot or two on the leader). The 
wall-eyed pike or pike perch is one of 
these. White perch, yellow perch, bluc 
gills, rock bass, crappies, sun-fish and 
even the lowly bull-head will at times 
take the fly, But the fly angler in 


this country is chiefly interested in 
three species of fish, trout, bass and 
salmon. The average’ angler is in- 
terested in the first two only, as a 
rule, due, not to native inclination, 
but rather to the fact that salmon 
angling is a sport beyond the means 
of the ordinary mortal. 

Many patterns of flies are tied in 
both bass and trout sizes. There are 
many more patterns of trout 
flies, however, as a lot of the 
trout patterns would not be 
effective if tied in bass sizes. 
As a general thing, bass flies 
are more gaudy than trout 
flies, the black bass having a 
preference for red and yel- 
low. Salmon flies are en- 
tirely different from either 
trout or bass flies. They 
are, with few exceptions, 
gay in hue and intricate in 
construction. 


S many as fifteen differ- 

ent varieties of feathers 
enter into the making of 
some patterns. Most of them 
have at least six or seven 
kinds of feathers, beside fur, 
tinsel and mohair or worsted. 
In design, many salmon flies 
are so similar that only an 
expert can tell them apart 
upon close inspection. Illustrative of 
this point, an old time tackle sales- 
many says “a salmon that can tell the 
difference between a Nepissiquit Gray, 
a Silver Gray and a Mar Lodge, isn’t 
fit to eat—there’s something wrong 
with him!” Yet some salmon anglers 
swear that one will take fish on a day 
when the other two will yield no re- 
sults whatever. 

Trout flies are tied on hooks rang- 
ing in size from No. 16 (the smallest 
ordinarily used) to No. 6. Bass flies 
start where trout flies leave off, in 
size. Number six is the smallest bass 
fly generally used; the sizes most com- 
monly used are No. 1 and No. 1/0. 
Salmon flies are tied on a great num- 
ber of sizes of hooks, ranging from 
the diminutive No. 8 (which is a pop- 
ular trout size to the immense No. 5/0 
and even No. 6/0. Many of the smaller 
sizes of salmon flies are tied on a 
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double hook, which if propertly set, has 
the holding power of a hook twice the 
size of one of the hooks of which it is 
made. 


HERE are several divisions under 

which flies are entered. The chief 
ones are -hackles, palmers and winged 
flies. A hackle is a fly having a body 
of peacock herl or silk floss or wool 
with a rooster hackle wrapped around 
the top of the body so that the fibers 
stand out iike ribs of an umbrella. 
This form of fly may be tied with or 
without a tail. A palmer is practi- 
cally the same as a hackle except that 
the hackling runs down the length of 
the body, terminating at the tail end. 
Winged flies, which comprise the larg- 
est number, have either single or di- 
vided wings at the head. All flies, 
with a very few exceptions, have some 
hackling. 

For years back it has been the cus- 
tom to make flies up on a short snell 
or gut, with a loop for attaching to 
the loop on the leader. In fact most 
of the wet flies to be obtained in tackle 
shops now, are tied in this manner. 
The standard length of snell used on 
gut flies is about four and a half 
inches. Fly makers in general try to 
keep their snells the same length, in 
order that their flies may fit into any 
of the fly books on the market. 

Since the advent of dry fly fishing 
in America, however, the angling pub- 
lic has gradually become familiar with 
the eyed fly. Men who fish both dry 
and wet are now asking for eyed wet 
flies as well as dry. The day will prob- 
ably come when snelled flies will be as 
obsolete as finger hooks on bait-casting 
rods. 

There are many reasons why the 
eyed fly is far superior to the snelled 
one, but the most important one is that 
the angler using an eyed fly knots it 
directly to the leader and ties a fresh 
knot each time he starts fishing. The 
eye on a Pennell eyed hook is smooth 
and has no sharp edges, and therefor 
furnishes no sharp edge to cut the gut, 
as the unprotected end of the shank of 
a plain hook does. This means a lot to 
the angler who is in the habit of not 
allowing his line to lengthen suffi- 
ciently on the back cast, before coming 
forward. 


HE resultant “snap” of such a 
course of procedure has the same 
effect as cracking a whip—the end of 
the whip lash becomes frayed, and in 
the case of the fly, the gut also be- 


comes frayed at the-head of the fly and 
the fly usually parts company with the 
leader when the hook is set in a fish. 
All this is obviated by the yse of the 
eyed fly. If the angler: finds the gut 
becoming worn at the eye of the fly 
(as rarely happens) he can simply re- 
tie his knot and pursue his casting 
without fear of losing the first fish he 
sets hook into. 

Another advantage of the eyed fly is 
its compactness. A gross or more may 
be carried in a small tin or aluminum 
box, whereas the angler must take a 
large bulky leather book with him if 
he desires to carry six dozen or less 
of the snelled flies. Another point well 
worth considering in connection with 
eyed flies is that the double loop of 
snell and leader is done away with and 
the fly alights much more softly on the 
water, because there is no loop just 
ahead of it to cause a disturbance in 
the water. 


Ts difference between wet and dry 

flies is as great as the difference 
between wet fly and dry fly fishing. 
Wet flies are sometimes called “flat 
flies,” because they are usually dressed 
flat without divided wings. The En- 
glish idea of a wet fly is the correct 
one. The hook should be heavy and the 
dressing light in order to be in good 
keeping with wet-fly practice. Wet fly 
fishing is sunken fly fishing and a fly 
that goes down when it strikes the 
water is more successful than one that 
rides on or near the surface, when the 
wet method is employed. Also, a 
lightly dressed fly is more nearly a rep- 
lica of a drowned insect than one 
having a lot of hackle and wings. The 
tendency on the part of American fly 
tiers is to over-dress wet flies, packing 
them with thick hackles and upholster- 
ing their bodies with about twice too 
much material. When a fish strikes 
such a fly, it is very apt to get a mouth- 
ful of feathers and no hook. The 
hackle on an artificial fly corresponds 
to the legs on a natural insect. There 
are six legs on a natural insect, and if 
the artificial imitation is tied with a 
stiff cockere] hackle, put on very spar- 
ingly, it will much more nearly ap- 
proximate the real thing and corre- 
spondingly be more effective than if it 
is tied with a bunch of loose, fluffy hen 
hackle. This applies even more to dry 
flies than to wet flies. 

Dry flies are tied on a light .wire 
hook and have a pair of divided wings, 
cocked at right angles to the shank. 
They are intended to imitate the living 


insect as nearly as possible in color 
and conformation. The hackles on a 
dry fly should be as stiff as possible; 
the points should stand well away from 
the body of the fly, as the hackle is the 
means whereby a dry fly floats. Clip 
the hackle from a fly, and no matter 
how much wing and body it has, the 
fly will go down. . 


OFT hen hackle has the same ef- 

fect; it absorbs water and the fly 
will not stay on the surface, though it 
be saturated with oil. Remove the legs 
from an insect and it will be unable 
to stay on the surface, also, because 
an insect floats by spreading its Jegs 
and covering as much of the water as 
possible. Many dry flies are tied in the 
form of palmers or hackles in imita- 
tion of caterpillars and are very ef- 
fective. As with wet flies, some floaters 
are tied with a tail and some without. 


The materials used in both wet and 
dry flies come from varied and widely 
removed sources. A complete list 
would cover many pages and would in- 
clude fur, from the mole to the moose, 
and feathers, from the humming bird 
to the ostrich. Briefly, some of the 
materials that enter into the making 
of artificial flies are as follows: Water 
fowl feathers of all sorts, cockerel 
hackles, starling wings, peacock her! 
(the long fibres of a peacock’s tail 
feathers), ostrich herl, grouse, wood- 
cock and pheasant feathers, dyed swan 
feathers for fancy flies; the fur of the 
mole, rabbit, muskrat, fox and hair 
of the deer and moose, silk floss (the 
kind used for embroidering), chenille, 
horsehair, mohair, pigs’ wool, worsted 
yarn and fine silk thread. 

It would be a difficult task indeed, 
for one to compile a list of all the 
known patterns of flies in use today, 
and if he were to describe them all it 
would take him many hours. Each 
year new patterns arise; some of them 
are phenomenal killers for a season or 
two and then in some mysterious man- 
ner, seem to lose their efficacy. 


UT there are a certain number of 

popular favorites which remain 
constant in their fish-taking qualities 
and in the esteem of anglers through- 
out the land. Here is a list of flies 
that may be purchased at almost any 
tackle shop in a locality where bass 
and trout are to be found. They are 
always reliable and will take fish, one 
day or another throughout the length 


(Continued on page 432) 
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A happy-go-lucky ’coon hunting quartet 


The Old Fashioned. ’Coon Hunt 


Following the Hounds Thru Woods and Swamps 


at Night Is a Strenuous and Exciting Sport 


By R. M. HENDERSON 


O a middle-aged business man, 
- whose most strenuous sport is 

eighteen holes of golf on a sum- 
mer afternoon, or a few games of bowl- 
ing during the long winter evenings, 
an all night ’coon hunt is one of memory 
only, conjured from old experience and 
staged upon the faithful office desk, 
transformed for the moment into a dim 
and mysterious setting of old familiar 
scenes. 

I was born and raised in that hunt- 
er’s paradise, the mammouth hills of 
southern Ohio, where the wandering 
creeks thrived with mink and the dense 
forests furnished den trees for count- 
less ’coon and opossum. My brother 
Sam and I, the youngest of a family of 
nine, hunted and trapped when we were 
small boys going to school, and man- 
aged to have more spending money than 
most country boys, by selling our mink, 
coon and opossum skins to the wander- 
ing fur buyers.: 

During several hard years we sup- 
ported the entire family with our money 
derived from fur sales. 

At the age when most boys were be- 
ginning to tease their parents for air 
rifles, Sam and I were crack shots with 
a regular rifle, and could handle dogs. 


In these hills we learned many tricks 
of hunting and developed a. hunting 
spirit which grew year by year, and 
was directly responsible for the plan 
that we made when circumstances 
forced us to leave that region and strike 
out in the world. We resolved to spend 
the first ten days of every hunting sea- 
son in the hills that we had learned to 
know and love so well from boyhood. 
To these trips my thoughts turn in idle 
hours, for, after all, they were the most 
enjoyable moments in my life. 

One trip a few years ago lingers in 
my memory more distinctly than the 
others, perhaps, because of ‘the nu- 
merous incidents that made our hunt so 
interesting. 


Cy November thirteenth, two days 
before the hunting season opened, 
we had our Tin Lizzie camp car loaded 
with supplies for a ten-day trip to the 
old hunting ground. At eight o’clock 
in the morning we started due south by 
way of Columbus and Athens, through 
the hills to Bear Wallow, or Big Run, 
as it is sometimes called, located in the 
southeastern part of Meigs County. We 
had two excellent ’coon dogs, Bibby, a 
six-year-old Red Bone, and Red, one of 


her pups that had been trained with 
her. Bibby could follow a trail on a 
fence, or in a creek, seemingly as fast 
as if it was on open ground. When she 
treed a ’coon she would actually talk to 
us in her sign language. 


F the ’coon was in a den she would 

stay close to the butt of the tree; if 
it was on the outside she would stay 
away from the tree and seem to look 
right at it. We could usually shine the 
’eoon’s eyes by gauging the flashlight 
from where she would locate herself. 
The young dog was a smart pup, and 
eventually developed into an extra good 
coon dog. 

Several years before, we had built a 
log cabin in the woods at the foot of 
the hills. It was equipped with a six- 
foot fireplace, several bunks, home- 
made chairs and a table, and was very 
comfortable. 

We reached camp at noon, November. 
fourteenth, and after starting a roar- 
ing fire in the fireplace, cleaning up 
the cabin, and getting our gasoline 
stove set up, prepared a good hot din- 
ner. 

By the time the cabin was renovated, 
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the bunks made up, 
the lantern filled, 
new batteries in- 
serted in our flash- 
lights, and a few 
other necessary ar- 
rangements complet- 
ed, the night was 
settling over the 
hills. We cooked a 
good supper, and 
about eight o’clock 
rolled into our bunks 
with the intention of 
sleeping a few hours. 

Even though we 
were very tired and 
sore from the long 
trip in the Ford we 
did not sleep a wink, 
for the old hunting spirit was growing 
too strong in our hearts. 


HE dogs were howling and pulling 

on their chains, knowing full well 
what it meant to be in that wild coun- 
try on a dark, sultry night, with the 
owls making the hills ring with their 
Ho-o-Hoo-Hoo-Ho-o-0-s. 

At eleven fifty we were standing at 
the door of the cabin with the dogs 
jumping, and eager to start. Our re- 
spect for the hunting laws made us wait 
the few short minutes until the season 
opened. I can truthfully say that we 
never violated the law by hunting out 
of season, except a few times for the 
purpose of training a young dog to hold 
tree, at such times we never made any 
kills, 

The hunt started at exactly twelve 
o’clock, as we covered the short dis- 
tance between our cabin and the woods. 
It was an ideal night for ’coon and we 
found that they had been out early be- 
cause the dogs were working on cold 
trails. They eventually struck a fresh 
trail and began some actual driving up 
and down creeks, and over the hills. In 
less than thirty minutes we heard the 
old familiar tree bark, and after end- 
less running through brush, briar, and 
entangled grape vines, at a breath-tak- 
ing speed, we located the position of 
the dogs. 

The tree proved to be a tall slim ash 
standing on a steep bank. As was our 
usual custom we decided to shake out 
the ’coon, both to encourage the dogs 
and to provide a good fight. 


N the excitement of the hunt I volun- 

teered to scale the tree. As the ’coon 
was pretty well tired out and hard to 
shake loose, I had to follow him right 
up to the top of the tree. Finally I 
managed to break his hold, and he 
dropped. This being the first one I 
hurried down to the last limb, which 
was about thirty-five feet from the 
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Ready for the night’s sport 


ground; then, at the first stab, my spur 
slipped out of the soft ash, and I slid 
to the ground, scraping off most of the 
skin from my wrists and knees. If I 
had not been wearing long leather 
gloves, and high laced boots, my hands 
and ankles would have been lacerated. 
Anyway, I was down to see the fight. 

The two dogs made such quick work 
of the ’coon that the struggle did not 
last long. 


eet that time on until morning it 

was just one continual ’coon hunt. 
The dogs seemed either to be driving or 
at a tree the whole time. We found 
upon arriving at the cabin in the morn- 
ing, leg weary and hungry as she-bears, 
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And this is the way it’s done 





that we had six 
’coons, one mink and 
eight opossum. 

After breakfasting 
on ham, eggs and 
strong coffee, rub- 
bing the dogs down, 
and stretching the 
skins on the boards, 
we rolled into our 
bunks for a much 
needed rest. 

At four P. M. we 
were up, ready for 
the first all night, or 
the second hunt, 
which proved to be 
equally as success- 
ful as the first. It 
was dark, and a 
heavy fog hung thick in the valleys. 
Although we left the cabin about nine 
o’clock, the dogs did not locate any 
trails: until after ten o’cock. We were 
sitting on a fence waiting for the dogs 
to work a deep wooded hollow, when the 
sound of their music began to make the 
woods ring. They had struck a hot 
trail and started to drive directly away 
from us. 

They went out of hearing around the 
hill, and by the time we had worked our 
way to the top of the rise, we could 
hear them about a mile from where 
we were, but not plain enough to dc- 
termine if they were running or at a 
tree. However, as they did not change 
their location, we finally decided thcy 
were barking up, and it did not take us 
long to reach the tree, a large oak, dead 
on one side, where lightning had struck 
it. We could tell by the action of Bibby 
that it was a den tree, and we decided 
to get the ’coon if possible, thinking 
that it might be the only one we would 
get that night. 

Sam scaled the tree and found the den 
which started at the top of the dead 
streak and ran down the tree. He 
smoked Mr. Coon out by setting fire to 
rags, sprinkled with coal oil, and drop- 
ping them down in the den. 

As a ’coon cannot stand smoke from 
burning rags, this one, within ten 
minutes, came tearing out of the den 
and leaped to the ground, where I had 
the two dogs waiting for him. 


ROM that time on until about two 

o’clock we bagged five ’coon and six 
opossum. Then, being quite a distance 
from the cabin, we decided to swing 
back in that direction. 

About one o’clock the wind came up 
so strong that we could hardly hear the 
dogs. Our route took us back in the di- 
rection of the tree where we had caught 
the first ’coon. When we came up on 
high ground, about a half mile from 
the tree, we saw an unusual thing. 


That tree was a solid sheet of fire from 
top to bottom. The rags recently used 
to smoke the ’coon out had set fire to 
the inside of the tree. The dead wood 
had burned through at the bottom, giv- 
ing it the effect of a flue, and making 
the center of the tree a solid firebrand. 


HE strong wind was blowing sparks 
all over the woods; luckily the 
leaves were damp enough to prevent a 
forest fire. It was only a short time 
until the tree burned off and fell down 
the hill not far from a creek. We took 
off our high boots and carried 
water in them until the flames 
were extinguished. 
After a three mile tramp back 
to the cabin in our heavy and 
stiff boots, we were certainly 
glad to roll into our bunks. A 
good day of sleep, and a good 
big supper put us on our toes 
for the next night’s hunt. We 
were getting ready to leave the 
cabin early, intending to drive 
to Bear Wallow Woods that 
night, when we heard a machine 
come up the creek and stop at 
the road that led up to our 
cabin. 
Some one called out our names 
and we thought it was some of 
the neighbor boys that had come 
to hunt with us. It was one of 
our neighbors, Jim Reed, who 
lived near our home. He had 
sent to some place in Missouri 
for a ’coon dog with the inten- 
tion of going with us on the 
trip if the dog arrived in time. 


We did not want him, but 
there he was, with a fairly good 
looking Blue Tick hound that he 
had paid seventy-five dollars for, 
guaranteed to be a first-class 
dog. How he ever found us has 
always been a mystery to me; 
some one who knew the location 
of our cabin surely directed him. 


We were delayed getting him 
rigged out, and fed, and started 
so late that we decided to hunt 
around close to home that night. 
After setting out from the cabin 
about ten o’clock, we found that his dog 
was not used to the hills and would not 
go out of the light of the lantern, but 
we did not think so much about that 
as our dogs were strange to him and 
very quick to get away. 


HEN our dogs struck the first 

trail the new dog would not join 
in; moreover Bibby, after treeing the 
‘coon, refused to let him get near the 
tree. It was a tall tree, and while 
we could have easily shot the coon out, 
we wanted to have some fun with Reed 
and his dog. We stationed them about 


where we thought the ’coon would fall, 
Sam climbed the tree and shook the 
’coon out. I held our dogs because we 
were going to let Jim’s dog kill the 
’coon so he would get the experience. 

The ’coon came down and fell right 
on Jim and his dog, knocking Jim head 
over heels, The dog made a noise like 
some one had kicked his ribs in; he 
didn’t seem to know what had hap- 
pened. If our dogs had not been there 
that ’coon would be running yet. We 
had a good laugh over it but did not 
let Jim hear us. 


Billy ’Coon up a tree 


We caught several more ’coon that 
night and the guaranteed dog didn’t 
know what it was all about. : 

As we were coming home about day- 
light the dogs ran a cold trail to a hol- 
low gum tree which we knew was a 


den. It was nearly morning and we 
decided to wait until daylight and cut 
the tree, wishing to have some more fun 
with Jim’s dog. It took only a few 
minutes to fell the tree, but the ’coon 
did not appear. We put the chains on 
our dogs and chopped the ’coon out. 
Jim’s dog seemed to be anxious to get 
at it while it was in the tree, but when 


the ’coon came out on the ground, it 
whipped the dog in about two minutes. 
Through the woods went the dog with 
the ’coon right after him, the dog howl- 
ing like he had a can tied to his tail. 
We freed our dogs and they settled Mr. 
Coon. 

After we had returned to the cabin 
and eaten breakfast, Jim and his dog 
disappeared, and we did not see him 
again until we arrived at home. He 
had walked ten miles to Burlingham, 
secured a rig to Athens and taken the 
first train for home. The dog was re- 

turned to the kennel, and I un- 
derstand that Jim got his money 
refunded. He never mentioned 
’coon hunting to us again. 


NE morning when we got 

back to the cabin the dogs 
were along the creek, running a 
cold trail; however, we were 
tired and thought they would 
soon come in. We finished break- 
fast and stretched skins, but still 
they had not shown up at the 
cabin. We decided to look for 
them and found them barking 
up a maple tree with a big hole 
in it. 

The tree was about half dead, 
and we were debating whether 
or not to chop it down when a 
farmer, who lived close by, came 
over and told us to go ahead and 
cut it. The tree was hollow at 
the butt and it took us only a 
few minutes to fell it. The 
farmer had a big Collie dog 
which he claimed had treed and 
killed many ’coons. 


The tree had fallen with the 
hole on the under side, but we 
quickly chopped through to the 
hollow part. We were very 
much surprised to find that 
there were four ’coons in the 
tree, the mother and three full- 
grown cubs. The farmer want- 
ed the cubs for his Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner, so we pinned them 
down and stuck them with our 
hunting knives. Then we put 
the chains on our dogs and 

chopped the old mother ’coon out. With 
the top of the tree split off, we chased 
the ’coon out on the ground. The Collie 
was big enough to eat her, but we could 
see that he had never killed a ’coon in 
his life, probably had never seen one 
before. It turned out to be the most 
laughable ’coon fight we had ever wit- 
nessed. When that big Collie would 
jump in with his front feet, the mother 
7coon would tear a piece out of his nose, 
ears, or front legs. The Collie tried to 
hold her down with his front feet, but 
she would twist right out from under 
(Continued on page 435) 
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One way to catch pickerel. But if you want real sport, use a fly rod with spinner or pork rind lure 


The Leopard of the Lake 


Maligned Fish, Is Worthy the Angler’s Attention 


The Pickerel, a Much 


Man’s opinion of our fishes has been 
; told with facile pen; 
’Twould be a gracious thing to know 
what fishes think of men. 


if any, of our well-known 


EW, 
F fishes have had more praise as 
well as censure bestowed upon 
them than has the subject of this 
sketch. 
What the bluefish is to the ocean 
the pike and pickerel is to lake and 


stream. Neither can we completely 
separate the analogy of man with this 
particular species in the way of con- 
demnation or praise. As the greatest 
of warriors among men have been those 
who condemn or praise, as their con- 
ceptions direct, so do these, the 
mightiest of fresh-water fishes, receive 
enconium or hate. To those who regard 
it from the viewpoint of its nature 
alone, it is deserving of neither mercy 
or praise; while those who give it more 
careful thought, see in it a decidedly 
game fish, and a species worthy of full 
protection under the law, as well as one 
furnishing full reward to the angler’s 
endeavor. The generic term pike is all- 
embracing, and includes the pickerels, 
the pikes and mascalonge as well as 
the jacks of many waters. No matter 
under what head they may be consid- 
ered, they all have the same murderous 
traits, and are armed with the same 
weapons of destruction which spare 
only animals larger than themselves. 
It is a well-known fact that in wa- 
ters inhabited by these fish no animal 
which it can compass is safe from its 


murderous maw. All fish smaller than — 
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By LEONARD HULIT 


itself as well as rats, frogs and the 
young of waterfowl all are on its menu 
awaiting only the opportunity to be 
served up. Like a leopard in its lair 
waits the pike behind some screen of 
grass or bush, motionless as death, its 
eye taking in every moving thing within 
its range of vision. Just an occasional 
motion of caudal or pectoral fin to keep 
its exact poise, is all that can be seen 
to denote life in the savage. Its keen 
eye takes in a school of minnows sport- 
ing near by, but the fry is too small for 
the moment. Something else is in more 
danger. A mother duck has led-her lit- 
tle brood down to the water for a play 
in their favorite element. The mother is 
proud of her eight little fluff balls. They 
have been having lessons at their bath 
now for two weeks, and are no longer 
afraid of the water and swim boldly 
out. The mother in her exuberance of 
life straightens up, waving her wings 
vigorously, then preens her feathers 
after her shower bath. You are watch- 
ing the pike wondering at his perfect 
poise in the water and his apparent in- 
difference to any moving object. While 
your attention is riveted directly on him 
you suddenly realize he is no longer 
there. 


O quick was his departure your eye 

did not get it, and while you are 
yet wondering at it all, a cry of alarm 
from the mother duck attracts your at- 
tention and a wide swirl in the water 
near her tells you something has hap- 
pened in her vicinty. No splash, just 
a commotion under the surface, and the 
little family is hurrying shoreward. As 
they gain the bank you count them 


again, only seven now. A tragedy took 
place beneath your very eye, so silently, 
and swiftly, that you hardly compre- 
hend it. But, no matter how aggrieved 
the mother duck may be, the leopard 
of the lake is satisfied with his prowess, 
and has settled down in some quiet re- 
treat to digest his ill-gotten meal. And 
yet, the fish has done only as instinct 
and nature directed. 


O-MORROW the fish is at his lair 
again, awaiting another meal; he 
may be watching the frog which sits on 
the adjacent lily pad, that scarcely sup- 
ports his weight. He is contentedly 
blinking in the sun and is large and 
luscious; and the fish knows it will take 
to the water some time, and then sud- 
denly a something, looking like a cloud- 
shadow, is passing over the water. The 
fish has seen it many times. It is an 
Indian canoe and has never harmed 
him, besides he is a good two feet be- 
neath the water and safe, his eye again 
rests on the frog. The Indian, too, has 
eyes; he has seen the leopard laying 
motionless, ‘and with the quickness of 
thought, poises, then drives his spear 
deep into the back of the fish and the 
now helpless creature with mortal 
wound is thrown in the canoe. The 
frog with its peculiar cry plunges into 
the lake. He has witnessed the death 
of his mortal enemy, and in the frog 
concert of the coming night, it may be 
sung with glad acclaim how their dread 
enemy perished. 

You have watched the Indian’s skill, 
while seated on the grassy bank not far 
away, enjoying your outdoor vacation 
and you watch him as he heads his 





canoe in your direction. Your thought 
has been, “Just one savage a little 
smarter than the other.” 


@ course, you were aimost unaware 
that you were toying with a bau- 
ble; a large glass bead had somehow 
come into your posssession. It was col- 
ored like an amethyst and brilliant, 
commercial value, one cent, or there- 
abouts. “Want to buy um fish?” asks 
the Indian. You shake your head 
slowly, then arise and view the fish 
more carefully. There is full seven 
younds of him and cheap at one dollar, 
fresh too, just from the cold waters of 
he lake. The glass bauble is in your 
fingers and somehow kept in plain view 
of the Indian who becomes interested 
and holds out his hand to have a look 
it it in closer manner. You, a little 
reluctantly, hand it to him as if of 
great value. The Indian has blue beads 
and red beads, but none like this and it 
would look nice on some squaw finery or 
on his own head dress. “Give um fish for 
bead” he says after a pause. You shake 
your head, and holding up two fingers 
say, “two fish.” No got two, to-mor, 
get one more. Meb’e so; next day, 
bring to camp then.” You finally agree; 
you know he’ll do as he says, for the 
Indian is honest. Again two savages, 
one a little smarter than the other; and 
you bear your prize to camp to be baked 
and eaten, without a blush. 

“*T would be a gracious thing to know 
What fishes think of men.” 


. Someone, sometime, ungraciously re- 
marked that the bigger the lie in rela- 
tion to size and veracity of the pike, 
the more readily it would be believed. 

It was at best an unkind remark and 
yet truths are at times homely things. 
The extreme northern range of the pike 
is illustrative of its hardiness. Siberia 
as well as Alaska are represented in its 
wanderings and distribution, as well as 
all northern and central Europe. The 
last named section has been for cen- 
turies the strongest claimant for leg- 
ends of extravagant size and voracity. 
There is little doubt, however, that the 
middle Atlantic states are fairly repre- 
sentative of the family, and its habits 
will be treated of as met in that lo- 
cality. 

The most important as well as abun- 
dant member of the family is the pick- 
erel while in weight it does not nearly 
approach the “true pike” in some coun- 
tries as well as some sections of our 
own, still, its abundance and game 
qualities accord it first place in the esti- 
mation of anglers. 


|? is dark green on the back shad- 

ing to a greenish yellow on the sides 
with nearly white belly. Its sides are 
broken up by what looks like the links 


of a chain on the central line of its 
body, hence in some localities the title 
chain pickerel. These are usually thir- 
teen in number and run in a straight 
line from gill opening to the caudal fin, 
the thirteen links being commemorative 
of the thirteen original states in colo- 
nial days, gave it the title of “Federa- 
tion pike,” it is, however, one and the 
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The sliding bobber for casting— 
a good pickerel rig 


same fish. It is one of the anomalies 
that while, forsooth, a pickerel is of 
necessity a pike, all pike are not pick- 
erel.. Throughout the middle states the 
pike is rather diminutive, rarely being 
more than a foot in length and a pound 
in weight. It is often termed “Jack” 
and is found much along grassy streams 
and at the headwaters of ponds during 
winter where is may be seen darting 


around under the ice where the water 
is very shallow directly under one’s 
feet. They are very dark gray, or 
nearly black, and have darker bands 
which are scarcely visible until scaled. 
Their under jaw is usually the longer, 
the upper one closing down into it, 
much after the manner of the croco- 
dile. 

While the pickerel is pursued eagerly 
by the small boy, it is essentially an 
angler’s fish, and the methods of cap- 
ture are as many as there are lakes to 
be fished in. It readily takes any kind 
of trolling lure such as spoons and 
phantom minnows, while skittering at 
the surface with pork rind, near over- 
hanging brush or lily pads, is highly 
successful. It does not favor bright 
sunshine as a feeding time and the dark 
of either dawn or twilight is much more 
favorable. It must be borre in mind 
that streams which lead down into bays 
or any salt-water stretches, the place to 
get pickerel will be found to be around 
the lily pads or any growths which are 
to be found just where salt water be- 
gins or fresh water ends. This state- 
ment may be challenged as it has been 
in the past by those who do not live 
near salt water, but the writer has in 
the years past seen tons of pickerel 
taken from the brackish waters of bays. 

The cool days of autumn is by all 
odds the best season of the year for 
fishing for these free lances, still, they 
bite at all seasons. But the cooling 
waters are to be preferred, and for the 
true soulfulness of the game, boat fish- 
ing is the ideal method. 


Mest men like companionship, but 
the man of experience in pickerel 
fishing will pick his company when on 


a boating trip. It is easy to find boon 
companions and mighty good fellows 
and it is also easy to find mighty poor 
fishermen. The man who will persist 
in threshing around in a boat and, in- 
stead of laying articles carefully down, 
give them a toss to fall how and where 
they may, is about as desirable as an 
aching tooth. And if you have boys, 
well, if you are going on a picnic, take 
them along, of course. They are at all 
times interesting, but if you are really 
going fishing and are possessed of two 
healthy boys, leave half of them home, 
you can educate them much faster one 
at a time, besides two boys in a boat 
at one time will produce more deviltry 
and less fish than anything under the 
sun this side of a thunder storm. This 
is no diatribe against either men or 
boys. It is telling the truth about fish- 
ing under certain conditions. Of course, 
one can fish under almost any condi- 
tion of noise or tumult, but catching 
fish is another matter, and vibrations 


(Continued on page 437) 
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INTERNATIONAL RIFLE MATCH, 1925, TO 
BE HELD IN ST. GALL, SWITZERLAND 


HE International Rifle Match for the year 1924 
was held in Reims, France, but it was de- 
cided to hold this year’s match in Switzer- 

land. For this purpose the city of St. Gall has 
been chosen and the match will be held during 
the first half of the month of August of this year. 
The city of St. Gall is prepared to receive large 
crowds and nothing will be left undone to insure 
the full success of this year’s event. 

The participants coming from the four corners 
of the world will as much appreciate the presence 
of American competitors as will the city of St. 
Gall, which will deem it an honor to count many 
Americans among its guests. 

St. Gall was founded in the 9th century and for 
ages has been the center of scientific development. 
It also possesses an old-cathedral. with a renowned 
library connected with it. The city has developed 
to a large commercial and industrial center, and 
St. Gall embroideries and laces are particularly 
well known in the United States. 

No foreign visitor therefore will regret staying 
a few days in the quaint city of St. Gall and many 
will take advantage of this opportunity to take a 
short trip through the Swiss Alps and admire the 
unique scenery of the oldest democracy in the 
world. 

A cordial invitation therefore is extended to ali 
American participants to the Rifle Match and the 
hope is expressed that the best of them will come 
to compete with other nations and show their well 
known skill in target shooting. 
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GOVERNMENT NOW HAS BUFFALO 
TROPHIES FOR SALE 


HE future of the buffalo is at last assured and 
the herds are now becoming productive, says 


Dr. E. W. Nelson, Chief of the Biological Sur- . 
vey of the United States Department of Agri- 


culture. A few years ago these big game animals 
were so much hunted that they were fast approach- 
ing extinction, but now, under the care of the 
Biological Survey at the Wind Cave Game Refuge 
in South Dakota, and the National Bison Range 
in western Montana, the animals are increasing in 
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numbers to an extent which justifies a practical 
utilization of the herds. This is particularly the 
case when the number of buffalo increases beyond 
the available area and food supply of the game 
reservations on which they are maintained. 

The Biological Survey calls attention to the fact 
that in perpetuating this noble species of American 
big game it now becomes possible to use an annual 
surplus, including heads and hides as by-products. 
Proper wild-life administration includes calling the 
matter of the surplus to the attention of sportsmen 
and others who might be interested, to the end 
that persons wishing buffalo trophies or meat or 
— live animals may know where they may be 

ad. 

Many of the surplus buffalo are used alive by 
transporting them to other suitable areas for re- 
stocking purposes or for exhibition in public parks, 
and in similar ways. A limited number not suited 
to or required for these purposes will be slaught- 
cred each year and used as meat. The by-products 
are available for those desiring buffalo trophies 
and are offered for sale by the Biological Survey 
at $35 to $60 each for heads; and $40 to $80 each 
for robes suitable for rugs or coats. Live buffalo, 
well-developed young animals, suitable for exhibi- 
tion and breeding purposes, are offered at $115 
cach, crated and loaded on the cars at Hot Springs, 
S. Dak., and Moiese, Mont. Further information 
will be supplied to those requesting it, by the 
Warden, National Bison Range, Moiese, Mont., or 
the Warden, Wind Cave National Park Game Pre- 
serve, Hot Springs, S. Dak. 
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BIG-HORN MOUNTAIN SHEEP MAY 
FREQUENT THE WEST 


EVERAL shipments of big-horn have come into 
the United States recently as a result of the 
courtesy of the Canadian Government. These 

animals—eight ewes and four bucks—were cap- 
tured in one of the Canadian parks, shipped into 
Montana, and turned loose in 1922 on the Montana 
National Bison Range. On this 18,000-acre game 
refuge in the northwestern part of the State they 
have bred twice, and the flock now numbers 28. 

As far as now known, the breeding of mountain 
sheep is similar to that of domestic sheep, with 
which 75 and 80 per cent lamb crops are not un- 
usual. The Biological Survey, therefore, confid- 
ently looks forward to the time when the mountain 
sheep on the Montana Bison Range will number 
500—say 450 ewes and 50 bucks. With such a 
flock, allowing a wide margin for losses, there 
should be 350 or more available each year for ship- 
ment from the range to stock suitable areas 
throughout the country. 

One shipment of mountain sheep recently re- 
ceived in this country from the Canadian Govern- 
ment was placed on the Custer State Park and game 
refuge in the Black Hills of South Dakota. The 
six ewes each gave birth to a lamb the year they 
were received. One animal, injured in shipment, 
died during the summer, but at last reports the 
others are doing remarkably well. 

There is an enormous acreage of good mountain 
sheep country in the western United States, and 
there is no finer big game animal for such areas 
than the big-horn. 





THE GAME WARDEN AND THE 
SPORTSMAN 


HE duties of the average game warden today 
are extremely difficult. He has an enormous 
area to cover. The lawless minority fights 

him at every turn, and leaves nothing undone to 
make futile his efforts at law enforcement. 

What is the honest sportsman’s attitude? Does 
he help the game warden in his duties, or does he 
stand idly by leaving that official an almost super- 
human task to perform? 


There exists in this country more than in any 
other nation on the face of the globe, with the pos- 
sible exception of England, a vast distaste for “tat- 
ilers.” That is as it should be, but intentional vio- 
ations of the fish and game law fall in a category 
vhich makes reporting them a thing entirely apart 
‘rom ordinary “tale bearing.” When a man wil- 
fully breaks the fish and game laws, he is robbing 
ig just about as directly as a burglar would. If 
he shoots a female deer, for instance, in violation 
of the law, he is robbing us of untold future chances 
to shoot a buck. If he catches short bass or trout 
he is removing from the waters where the act oc- 
curred, many thousands of potential fish which we 
might have enjoyed at a later date. 

Yet, a great number of sportsmen, even if they 
personally see this wilful violation, hesitate to re- 
port it because they feel that it is not a manly thing 
to do. 
watch and money, we would leave no stone un- 
turned to see him apprehended. What is the dif- 
ference between this and stealing our chances to 


enjoy good honest sport? 
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THE DOG ON THE RUNNING BOARD 


DOG on the running board of a motor car 
may attract the attention of those who have 
an eye for what some persons call “smart- 
ness.” 
Those who really love dogs, however, think only 
of the discomfort and danger to which the hapless 
animal is subjected by an inconsiderate owner. 


If you question the truth of the assertion that 
the running board of an automobile is an uncom- 
fortable and unsafe place for a dog to ride, try it 
yourself. Stand there in the wind, without using 
your hands to maintain your position, the muscles 
of your legs and feet tense and strained to over- 
come the jar and swing of the car. Just try it 
yourself for a little while. 

It is probable that a bill for an act, prohibiting 
the carrying of dogs on the running boards of cars, 
without some form of protection, will be presented 
at the coming session of the Oregon legislature, 


Colonel Hofer of the Oregon Humane Society hav-. 


ing announced that his organization will sponsor 
such a bill. 

While legislative action would not be necessary 
if owners had proper regard for the comfort of 
their dogs, it should be passed as a necessary mea- 
sure for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 


It is a law that should be written in the statutes 
not only in Oregon but in every other state, 


If a thug should hold us up and take our | 


BROTHERS 


REES have stepped with man the stairs of 

dim time. Where men hunt, commune, or 

seek some interrogative treasure for their 
physical and spiritual needs, growth of some kind 
follows in the old trail. If man wanders into tree- 
less lands, the trees follow when the seed finds 
earth, moisture, sunlight. In his migratory flights 
and current residences, they have been food, 
shelter, clothing, fuel, transports, utensils in times 
of war and peace. 

They have been as man to man, as brother to 
brother—protectors of his helplessness, counselors 
in times of spiritual stress. A wise man once said 
of man, “Ye have made your way from worm to 
man, and much within you is still worm.” If a 
tree could speak—a pine, a palm, a bamboo—it 
might talk in such a manner. The brooding trees 
were murmering a sweet, orchestral undernote 
when man was a grain of sand. 
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CONSIDER THE HUMBLE GRASS 


MAGINE a grassless world. The mind thinks 

of miles of lonely sand. The desert may own 

a beauty all its own, something sinister and 
fantastic where winds and countless suns revel 
like mad spirits. Man fears it and stands in awe. 

Grass is an eternal blanket hiding the scars and 
fresh wounds. It is a benediction. It is immortal. 
Its humbleness awakens no thought in man, yet 
nations tremble at the terror of grassless vistas. 
It has the vitality of youth, the strength of mad- 
ness, the bravery of explorers. It stops not at 
running water nor towering mountains, or heat- 
drugged deserts. In its silent march it is all- 
powerful. 

The “red hounds” of fire may lap up blade and 
stem, and it thrusts again tiny spears above the 
whirling ash. Droughts wither man’s harvests 
and they vanish from earth, but grass greens the 
land again after the first rain. It has a virgin 
beauty not seen by the eyes of man, a scent and 
color too delicate for mortal senses. It makes men 
paupers and kings. It holds strange intimacy with 
birds, the elements. It beautifies the landscape, 
makes one’s bit of earth a paradise, and yet it is 
nothing—grass, and no more. 


ew 
FOREST FIRES 


N page 416 of this issue there is printed a 
photo reproduction that should seriously in- 
terest every outdoorsman. It is not a pleasant 

thing to look upon, this mass of fire-blackened 
down timber, but it is a condition that exists only 
too often in forest areas. 

The majority of forest fires are traceable di- 
rectly to carelessness on the part of campers, hik- 
ers, hunters, anglers and other outdoorsmen. A 
match or cigarette butt hastily discarded, a light 
breeze, and in a few minutes the woods are trans- 
formed into a blazing holocaust. 

Forests are among the country’s greatest assets. 
Trees furnish lumber and regulate climatic condi- 
tions—that is their economic status. Considered 
from an aesthetic standpoint, however, their im- 
portance cannot be measured. A treeless world 
would be a drab place indeed. Let us therefore 
exercise extreme caution when in the forests. 
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Boiling Water Without a Pail 


HIS idea is old among sportsmen 
. of Minnesota. It is also known 
in other parts of the country. 
If you are in a locality where there is 
birch of any size, a convenient vessel 
for boiling water can be made by tak- 
ing a piece of birch bark about 12x12 
inches and folding it according to the 
sketch. If directions are followed you 
will have a dish or kettle that will hold 
a quart of water and will not leak. 
Neither will it burn if filled with wa- 
ter before putting on the fire. 
The creases must be 
cut part way through 
with a knife so that 
they will fold well. 
Put the inside part of 
the bark on the outside 
when the _ kettle is 
made. Peel off the first 
outer layer of bark so 
that the water will re- 
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with pleasurable anticipation, eaten 
with satisfaction and remembered 
fondly is an accomplishment of very 
high order and a camping party with 
a good camp cook is to be congratu- 
lated and then congratulated once 
more. 

There are cooks and cooks; some 
cooks manage to ruin the choicest foods 
while others possess rare ability and 
are able to prepare quite ordinary fare 
in such manner as to make an alluring 
appeal to the human appetite. 

The clever cook does not burden the 
party with a large supply of raw mate- 


considered very good form by outers 
of experience to praise the cook judi- 
ciously when the campers are served 
with food that satisfies. 

There is no royal road to becoming 
a good cook in a short space of time, 
for it is not an ability to be acquired 
through excessive cramming; it is 
rather the competence that comes with 
repeated efforts, the cumulative result 
of intelligent thoughtful observation 
and experiment. Good camp cooks are 
not born so, but become such through 
education and a capacity to profit by 
experience. 

Ham and eggs, bacon 
and eggs, pork and 
hominy mush are all 
good foods, sustaining 
and nourishing, but all 
are in the fried food 
class and a steady diet 
of fried foods has made 
countless thousands 
mourn. 
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Tild “E” te “H"and 
“Fr +o G: 
Fasten “Band. “A” 


Tegether. De the 
Same with “c’and D” 


Tt is quite unneces- 
sary to serve at each 
meal food that has been 
fried; fish may be split 
down the back, dusted 


main clean. 
MILO GILLERMAN, 
Henning, Minn. ee F 
Told Cc" to B forming 
WASE A- In the same 


Taking Your Own 


way form crease ‘C-B" 


Picture in Camp 


FTER you have 
made a hole in can 
A, fill it about half full 
of water and hang it 
to a limb of a tree. The 
water will run into can 
B, making the cork C 
rise and causing the 
box camera to snap and 
take the picture. 
JOHN F. ECHOLS, JR. 
Columbus, Georgia. 


Camp Cooks and Camp Cooking 


HE tired and hungry outer plod- 
ding wearily towards camp as 
darkness comes on is sustained by the 
knowledge that a glorious trinity of 
creature comforts, shelter, warmth and 
food, awaits at the end of the route, 
and the most comforting of these is 
food. 
The ability to prepare food in camp 
so that meals are looked forward to 
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rials, but depends rather upon the 
country passed through to provide all 
but the necessary staples, and it is the 
use made of the forage collected that 
establishes the reputation of the cook 
and makes the outing a success or oth- 
erwise. 

When hungry humans sit at table 
face to face with food of such inviting 
appearance and agreeable aroma that 
conversation ceases, the cook knows 
right well that the culinary product 
being consumed measures up to the 
proper gastronomic standard. Every 
cook is a bit vain and likes to receive 
an appreciative pat on the back, It is 


This will give yeu 
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with pepper and salt 
and broiled over the 
hot coals of a hard- 
wood fire; eaten warm, 
with plenty of butter 
and potatoes baked in 
the ashes (not in the 
fire), broiled fish will 
go a long way towards 
° satisfying the crav- 
ing for food induced 
by active life in the open. 

A heavy iron folding grate makes a 
firm support over a bed of hot coals 
for a coffee pot and a heavy wire 
broiler; care should be taken to rub the 
bars of the broiler with a bit of bacon 
rind, or other fat, for then the birds, 
meat or fish cooked will not stick to 
the broiler. 

Beans, oatmeal, hominy, stews, chow- 
ders, any sort of food that requires long 
continued cooking, can be prepared in 
a pot or pail the night before needed, 
then placed in a hole in the ground, sur- 
rounded with hot (not too hot) stones 
and the whole covered with earth. This 
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is equivalent to cooking in a fireless 
cooker and the results are very satis- 
factory indeed. Beans especially are 
delicious when cooked in this manner 
and eaten with bread and plenty of 
butter. 

Should the camp be a fixed one, a 
very serviceable fireless cooker may be 
constructed of two wooden boxes (one 
to nest within the other) or with two 
boxboard containers; the space between 
the two may be packed with hay, dry 
browse, dry sand, dry sawdust, any 
good dry non-conductor; the pail or pot 
containing the food to be placed in the 
inner container while the con- 
tents are boiling hot and then 
packed about with warm sand 
or warm pebbles. 

Deer meat may be cut into 
strips, suspended from the ends 
of green wood twigs, and broiled 
over a moderate fire. It will 
usually be tough, half raw and 
not very palatable, yet that very 
same deer meat may be seared 
over the fire, cut into inch pieces, 
covered with water, simmered 
for two hours with salt pork 
and lots of diced onions, thick- 
ened with flour, seasoned with 
pepper and salt and a little En- 
glish mustard and served as a 
very appetizing goulash or as 
a palate-tickling stew. Should 
a meat-grinding machine be 
available, deer meat can be 
passed through the machine, sea- 
soned with pepper and salt, ren- 
dered savory with a little poultry 
seasoning and made into sau- 
sage meat that will be eaten with gusto 
and remembered gratefully. 

Coffee that will be as fine, as clear, 
as aromatic as can be procured at ho- 
tels of the highest grade may be made 
in camp, but, to be of such quality, it 
must be made by one who knows how 
to make fine coffee, and it is as simple 
a matter to make good coffee as it is 
to serve coffee that is all but undrink- 
able. 

Camp cooking should be done over a 
fire that varies according to the food 
to be prepared and it should not be 
forgotten that all cooks prefer to bend 
over a cooking fire rather than to squat 
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beside one. Coffee may be prepared 
over a fire no larger than the hand, as 
the coffee will remain warm for a spell; 
that same fire will serve to cook any- 
thing that may be prepared in a short 
time in a fry pan. 

Cooking fires are intended to cook 
with and not to supply warmth, and 
cooks generally object to being roasted 
and smoked up while cooking. The 
amateur cook is the only person who 
ever attemps to prepare food over a 
fire that radiates heat intense enough 
to scorch objects within six feet. Hard 
wood that is dead and dry burns with- 
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out smoke down to a bed of white hot 
coals that make a fine cooking fire. 
That sort of wood is the kind that the 
cook should use and is the kind the 
cook of experience will use. 

Beware of those who advise cooking 
after strange methods and beware espe- 
cially of such as‘advocate the cooking 
of birds or fowls with the feathers on 
enveloped in clay and baked in the hot 
ashes. It is possible to cook after this 
fashion, and food that is palatable may 
be the result of such cooking, but ama- 
teurs never, never succeed at it. Should 
the desire to prepare food in this man- 
ner become too strong to resist, the 
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cook should go some distance from 
camp and experiment in seclusion for 
the benefit of the experience. It is 
quite unfair that others of the party 
upon their return should find the camp 
looking as though a “whiz-bang” shell 
had exploded in the immediate vicinity. 
One trial of this style of cooking will 
convince the most skeptical that cook- 
ing in a reflecting baker is the best 
method yet devised of preparing bis- 
cuits, baking powder bread, meat, fowls, 
fish, furred or feathered game for 
camp use. 

The female of the human species 
grown to adult size, who is a 
good camp cook and who is will- 
ing to do cheerfully a full share 
of the camp chores, is sure to 
be the most useful and appre- 
ciated member of any camping 
party, while the helpless woman, 
who must have all things done 
for her while in camp, is sim- 
ply useless excess baggage and 
far better left behind. The 
camp is not the place for nag- 
ging, for the average man gets 
nagging enough at home. The 
camper appreciates highly the 
services of an efficient and will- 
ing female helper while the 
woman idler is but a millstone 
around the neck of an easy- 
mark. The automobile and the 
motorcycle are much used now 
as touring vehicles and it is not 
unusual, while passing along 
the highway, to see the she of 
a touring party calmly mani- 
curing her finger nails while 
the he is striving desperately to set up 
camp and cook a smack for supper, the 
meanwhile keeping anxious watch upon 
a squall that is developing and seems 
destined to break about sundown— 

A good camp cook can do more to in- 
sure a happy party, a contented camp, 
a pleasant outing, than any other in- 
fluence or any other half dozen influ- 
ences combined. JOSEPH W. StTRay, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To MAKE Your LINE LAST 
never fail to dry it after use. If you 
do no possess a line dryer, simply wind 
it around the back of a chair. 
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Trophies taken 
at 
Braithwaite’s 
Camp. 
Note 
well-formed 
palms 


The Lordly 
Moose—Life 
Habits 
and 
Some Hunting 
Experiences 


Henry Braithwaite’s Tales of the Forest 


CONSIDER moose the most noble 
| Dearie on the continent, and ac- 

cording tc naturalists they are the 
oldest game now in existence. 

When you stop to think how animals 
as large as moose can live through cold 
winters in the deep snow, and upon the 
kind of food they have to subsist on, it 
is simply remarkable. Considering the 
enemies they have on all sides, I often 
wonder they were not exterminated 
years ago. 

The late Dr. Wheeler who hunted 
many years with me, and who was 
killed in France during the World 
War, in one of his articles referring to 
moose called them “swamp hogs.” I 
think that is a very appropiate name, 
as they spend most of their time in 
summer in swamps, lakes and dead 
waters, feeding on pond lilies and 
aquatic plants. They will go down to 
the bottom of the lakes and feed on the 
vegetation that grows there, and will 
stay under water long enough to drown 
two or three men, one after another. 
They nearly destroyed many of the 
best fishing lakes by feeding on the 
bottoms and making the water so 
muddy the fish couldn’t live in them. 

I remember once paddling along a 
dead water when something rose behind 
me which took such a start out of me 
that I nearly upset the canoe, thinking 
it was some sea monster that had come 
up the river and gotten into the lake, 
but it was only a moose. 


N winter the moose lives on ever- 

green trees such as the fir and all 
sorts of hard woods, breaking down 
the small trees with the weight of his 
body and eating the smaller parts of 
the limbs. He will peel the bark of 
the large trees such as the mountain 
ash. Different kinds of striped 
maples, willow, poplar and ground 
hemlock are the favorite foods. Large 
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hemlocks, if blown down near a moose 
yard, will be soon cleaned up by them. 
They seldom eat spruce or cedar. I 
remember once of seeing where a moose 
had taken a very small bite of cedar, 
but I think he did it by mistake; I was 
much surprised to see it. 

Moose shed their antlers every year, 
usually about Christmas, although I 
have seen old bulls shed them the last 
of November. I never saw a cow 
moose with antlers. A moose may drop 
one antler one week and the other the 
next week. The reason why so few 
are found is because other animals, es- 
pecially porcupines, eat them. The new 
antlers commence growing in_ the 
spring and are usually about a foot 
long by April. They reach perfection 
when the moose is about nine or ten 
years of age, after that they begin to 
deteriorate. I have seen bulls twelve 
and fourteen years with only spikes, 
tough looking as though they had rot- 
ted off. The antlers are always flat 
with a big blade. I saw one blade that 
was eighteen inches wide. 


N my first hunting I had little ex- 

perience with moose as they had 
practically all been killed off before I 
hunted there. I well remember my 
first real moose hunt. I had heard so 
many stories about the way they 
hunted moose in those days, the hard 
runs the hunters had and the wind- 
falls they jumped over on snow shoes, 
that I was anxious to take a hand, or 
rather a leg in it too. It was in 1868 
and I had heard that moose were get- 
ting quite plentiful in the country 
about a day’s travel from where I live 
and I decided to have my first moose 
hunt. I picked out a neighbor and we 
fitted up with toboggans to have our 
hunt which was not a difficult task as 
I had plenty of experience in outfitting 
on caribou hunts. Arriving on the 


hunting grounds that night, we pre- 
pared to camp. We cut wood half the 
night and sat up the other half and 
burned it. 


GOOD deal of the country had 

been burned over, but there were 
spots of green woods through it. Early 
the next morning, as soon as we could 
see, we went into the first bunch of 
green woods and then started the 
moose out of it. They ran across a 
strip of open ground to another bunch 
of green woods and there started more 
moose. I came up to them in some 
open grounds and found I had nine 
moose plowing through the snow 
ahead in Indian file. It was certainly 
a grand sight for a hunter. I shot two 
which I thought was all we could take 
care of. In a few minutes my pal 
came up and wanted to know why I 
didn’t shoot more. I told him they 
were only a short distance ahead and 
he could go on and shoot as many as he 
liked. I knew I was safe in giving 
such liberty as he was one of those men 
who might meet a moose but would 
never overtake one. 

Skinning our two, we started haul- 
ing out the meat that day to the port- 
age road a mile away. We went back 
to the tent that night and finished 
hauling the next forenoon. The job 
was just finished when a team came 
along to the settlement for supplies 
for a lumber camp, so we loaded our 
meat on and they hauled it out for a 
mere trifle. We were away from home 
just four days and came back with two 
fine moose. 


WE. kept what meat we thought 
we could take care of, gave a 
few pieces to the neighbors and sold 
the balance to a butcher at a reason- 


able price. He took it to market, sold 
(Continued on page 433) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


Taking a Big Brown Trout on a 
24%-Ounce Rod 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

IX pounds, nine ounces; 25% inches 

long; 1334 inch girth. That was 
the verdict. My first big brown trout 
and killed with a 2% ounce rod, using 
a size 14 Wickham’s Fancy. Proud? 
Well I didn’t hide away from the glory 
that came with the killing. I have 
landed many large browns since, some 
under conditions far harder than those 
that attended this fight, but none of 
them ever thrilled me more than the 
tussle with this ravenous inhabitant 
cf Pea Vine Creek. 

This brook is a sluggish, deep water 
stream running through a very marshy 
country, finally wending its placid way 
into the Oswegatchie River. The 
beavers have built a series of dams 
along the brook, the last one being 
about 200 feet from the mouth. This 
has flooded the marsh to such an ex- 
tent that one must do one’s angling 
from a canoe or raft. 

The Trout of the PeaVine are mostly 
“natives,” running around eight inches 
in length, wonderfully conditioned and 
marked with a wondrous lustre. Their 
flesh is as red as the reddest salmon 
and most delicate in flavor. It was 
the spot I liked best to use my fairy 
wand and when, as occasionally hap- 
pened, I hooked into a pound trout I 
had all the fun that an angler could 
wish for. 

On the momentous morning of my 
big brown, friend wife had expressed 
the desire for some of the small Pea- 
Vine trout for our lunch, so I started 
off bright and early to gratify her 
wishes (ordinarily a very easy task). 
However, something was wrong that 
morning. I could not get a_ single 
rise. Carefully I fished every nook 
and corner of the brook, reaching the 
first beaver dam without putting a 
single trout in my creel. 

Nevertheless I was not discouraged. 
The pool on the other side of the dam 
was the best in the whole creek and 
had many a time saved me from the 
proverbial “fisherman’s luck.” But 
even this pool failed me, not a single 
rise did I get, although I tried every 


cast I knew and every fly in my book. 

After a time my casting became 
mechanical and I spent my time ob- 
serving the workings of a beaver some 
distance up stream from me. I be- 
came so interested in his task that I 
let my cast lay in the water where it 
had fallen. As the fly settled to bot- 
tom I felt a slight tug and mechanic- 
ally twisted my wrist. It felt like the 
hit of a small chub so I promptly for- 
got it. In fact I lay the rod down on 
the raft, letting the cast lay in the 
water and lit a cigarette. 

As I picked up the rod to resume 
my fishing I noticed the line moving 
through the water to the opposite shore 
from which I had made my cast. 

“Hmm,” I said aloud, “I must have 
hooked that little chub.” I drew in 
some of the slack but felt nothing. I 
retrieved some more, still without feel- 
ing a thing, as the fish had brought 
the line almost to the edge of the dam. 
I then started to take in the line 
swiftly as I did not want to get all 
tangled up in the sticks and brush of 
the beaver dam. As I brought the line 
taut I felt the mighty surge of a big 
fish. The waters opened and out came 
a monster trout, shaking his body sav- 
agely. 

For an instant my mind went blank, 
my brain seemed stupified. I had ex- 
pected a chub and had hooked a whale, 
or rather an alligator, for that is what 


the monstrous fish looked like when 
he made the leap. His ugly vicious 
mouth was wide open and there was 
a baleful stare in the set of his wicked 
eyes. 

However, I soon came back to earth, 
for things began to happen as the 
trout started in a rush upstream. At 
the rate he was travelling my line 
would have been stripped from my reel 
if I did not stop him. A distressing 
pang of anguish nearly overwhelmed 
me. Only yesterday I had lost at least 
twenty feet of my line when I had 
snagged it in the big river. I had 
only about fifty feet left. 

Visions of losing this prize trout ran 
riot in my brain as I desperately gave 
him the butt—the fairy rod fairly 
groaned from the cruel injustice of 
the enormous strain. Most heroically 
it stood the tremendous pull and turned 
the fish when two feet more would 
have spelled defeat for me. If that 
trout had known how near he had been 
to winning, nothing would have stopped 
him from running to victory. 

After that first sensational run he 
contented himself with making short 
dashes of twelve to twenty feet. Really, 
he acted stupid in the way he carried 
on the battle, for if he had simply run 
into the alders that grew in the brook 
at each side, I could never have stop- 
ped him and he could have freed him- 
self easily. 


Ray Bergman holding the king of Pea Vine Creek. 





His leaps were truly magnificent. 
He made three in his fight for freedom 
and each one was clean; his entire 
body was in the air at once, a rather un- 
usual occurrence for a fish his size. 

Fully twenty minutes passed before 
the old warrior gave any signs of 
weakening. and even then he did not 
seem to lose his power; rather he be- 
came less active. Then he made one 
last attempt to leap, and I knew then 
that the battle was mine, for the best 
he made of his effort was a surge that 
brought his head out of the water 
about five inches. 

Meanwhile yours truly was also get- 
ting played out. My wrist was begin- 
ning to ache like sin and I was wish- 
ing that the darned trout would give 
in. He did, after one half hour of 
steady, hard fighting. I slipped the 
net under him with a big sigh of re- 
lief, rapped him on the head until he 
stopped struggling (which was a task 
in itself) and then sat on the raft look- 
ing at the largest trout I had ever 
killed. As I got buck fever after kill- 
ing my first deer so I got it now after 
killing my big trout. Bov! I was sick 
for about ten minutes. Strange how 
that disease takes a hold of me, but 
thank goodness, it always comes after 
the deed is done! 

Of course I received a great ova- 
tion when I brought the big trout home 
and naturally “Where did you get 
him?” and “What did you get him on?” 
was flung at me from all sides. 

The first question I could answer 
very readily, although most of my lis- 
teners looked very skeptical when I 
told them about the last question. Well, 
I started to say “Wickams Fancy 14” 
and caught myself. Did I? Did I 
set the hook in the lip of the brown so 
slightly when I felt that first light 
strike that the trout was unaware what 
had happened? Had he gone swim- 
ming unconcerned around the pool as 
I carelessly laid my rod down on the 
raft? Or—did a chub really take the 
fly as I thought in the first place and 
while he was swimming around the 
pool, did the big brown come along 
and swallow him? All I can say is 
that the big boy was hooked through 
the lip. Reader, I leave it to you. 


Ray BERGMAN, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


A Large Jew Fish 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
TT enclosed photograph is one 
that will no doubt be of interest 
to the readers of FoREST AND STREAM. 
This 500 pound Jew fish was caught 
off Point Reyes in San Francisco Bay 
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last Winter. The gentleman on the 
left was the successful angler, and 
took this monster with rod and line 
after waging a two-hour battle. Old 
time fishermen here estimate the fish to 
be about fifty years old. The Jew 
fish seldom gets this far north, and it 
is the first one caught here in many 
years. How would some of you “Wal- 
tonians” like to tie onto this fellow 
with your five ounce rods? 
HowarpD SLATEN, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Photo of large Jew fish sent in by 
Howard Slaten. 


One Way to Fool a Weasel 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

THINK that the Forest AND STREAM 

letters are one of the most interest- 
ing corners that this wonderful maga- 
zine can boast of. 

In regard to unusual facts and inci- 
dents relating to the tactics of. wild 
life, of which I am always an interested 
reader, the FOREST AND STREAM letter 
department is wonderful and very use- 
ful because in this way one can hear 
from many hunters from different coun- 
ties and states who discuss conditions 
of wild life, 

In the April number of ForEsT AND 
StrEAM I read the article of Chas. 
Tatham, Jr., of Cambridge, Mass. 

I am going to relate a strange ex- 
perience which I once witnessed while 
following my trap-line. 

One Sunday in December with six 
inches of snow covering the ground, I 
was mushing over my trap-line which 
extended along the foot of a mountain 
for about four miles. 

The object of my trapping was to rid 
this place of the blood-thirsty weasel. 

This stretch of land was quite full 
of rabbits, and I had termed it my 
hunting paradise, but throughout the 


cold winter months I had seen where 
the weasel had driven out many rabbits. 

So this Sunday morning I was mak- 
ing my rounds over my trap-line when 
I espied the tracks of a weasel, which 
I knew were freshly made. 

These tracks were heading directly 
toward a ridge about ten yards north 
of where I was standing. I could see 
where the animal had entered the rocks. 
A few seconds later I heard the sharp 
squeal of a rabbit as it emerged from 
the ridge; about a quarter second later 
it was followed by the weasel. This 
was quite an exciting scene so I followed 
in their wake. 

After trailing both for about three 
hundred yards, the rabbit swerved as 
if to make a complete circle, but the 
weasel followed a straight course. I 
also took the same course as did the 
weasel. 

To my surprise there lay Peter Rab- 
bit, with the weasel sucking at his 
blood-stained neck and making his last 
struggle for freedom. The first thing 
that entered my mind was how to cap- 
ture that renegade; to me he was worth 
$1.50. 

I then took my two hands and scooped 
them into the snow, and with that I 
formed a hard ball which I hurled at 
him with all the strength I could com- 
mand, but the crafty creature dodged 
and I missed him clean. He quickly 
scampered among the rocks and brush 
and for a few minutes I thought I had 
lost my quarry, but not so, for I saw 
his head pop out of a hole; in the 
mean time I had gotten one of my traps 
out. I also carried a stout stick with 
the intentions of cracking him on the 
head, but in the latter maneuver I 
failed, for again he scampered over 
among the rocks. 

I then picked up the dead rabbit and 
deposited it in the forks of a tree and 
placed the trap at the head of the rab- 
bit. In a minute the renegade was 
back on the job tugging at the hind- 
quarters of the rabbit. After making 
little progress, he climbed over to the 
head and stepped directly into the wait- 
ing trap. It was one of the largest 
white weasels that I ever trapped. 

BILL CALNON, 


Wisconisco, Pa. 


A Fish’s Sensibility to Pain— 
Is It Great or Small? 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
re has occurred to me that 1t might be 
interesting to start a column in the 
FOREST AND STREAM devoted to the nar- 
ration of extraordinary experiences 1n 
the pursuit of fishes, of ultra normal 
expressions of instinct and reason 
among our piscifauna, or of aberrations 
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in their sexual communions—to be re- 
counted for the delectation and instruc- 
tion of readers interested in piscatol- 
ogy. The column might be entitled 
“Angling Extraordinaries” -(unusual 
things), for truth, however marvellous 
or even preposterous, possesses a charm 
that is sui generis. And truth is peril- 
ous never to the true, angling mythists 
to the contrary nonetheless, for truth 
is often more florid than fish lies, if 
you do not “fish too big.” 

In case you favor the idea, let me 
head the list of contributors with the 
following anecdote, which provokes the 
inquiry: Do fishes experience pain as 
we understand pain? 

When I was a college lad in 1864, I 
was fishing one summer day in a pond 
near Danbury, N. H., with my father 
who was passionately fond of “the 
quiet, innocent recreation of angling,” 
and his friend, Prof. Miron J. Hazel- 
tine, a learned classical scholar with a 
nation-wide reputation as a specialist 
in chess and a writer on chess problems. 
Those were the days before game qual- 
ities in a fish were properly appreciated. 
Perch, bull heads or horned pouts, 
chubs and pickerel were deemed worthy 
of one’s steel because they were edible. 
For as yet our eyes were holden from 
the charms of the sparkid-sided charr 
that was able to zigzag up the rapids 
and leap from his element into the 
scented air to intercept the glancing 
butterfly. Misfortune coetaneous with 
the Civil War had cast Professor Hazel- 
tine’s lot in the quaint New Hampshire 
town, where, after my graduation from 
Columbia, it was my privilege to sit 
with him in his library of rare edi- 
tions and listen to his translations into 
Yankee phrase of Martial’s pithy Epi- 
grams or the blaze of Juvenal’s Satires. 
And we often tramped together over 
the Lesser White Hills and angled in 
the streams. 

On the day in question, the Profes- 
sor hooked a small yellow perch in the 
eye, and in removing the hook pulled 
the whole scleroskeletal eyeball out of 
its socket. The enucleated globe of the 
eye was left impaled on the point of the 
hook. After the worthless perch was 


thrown back into the water, minus one . 


eye, the captor remarked, “I have often 
heard it said that a fish’s eye is an ex- 
cellent bait and here is one ready to 
try.” With that he plumped the outré 
lure into the water and awaited the 
result of his experiment. In a minute 
or two he felt another nibble, struck, 
and pulled up the Same little perch that 
had bitten on its own eye. 

Much has been written on the finer 
sensibilities of fishes and one whole 
volume on their lives, but the above ex- 
perience, of which I was a witness, may 
throw some light on their sense of pain. 
Whether it be bodily distress that 





makes a salmon, when he feels the pin 
prick of the artificial fly, cavort so 
madly, or whether it be the sense of 
inhibited motion through the restrain- 
ing line and withy rod, or what to me 
seems reasonable, a feeling of humili- 
ation at being deceived by a make-up 
of sleave-silk and feathers (for fish 
are proud), from my view-point at- 
tained by years of observation and 
study, is a mooted question. 

I expect to have, in vulgar parlance, 
“my eye wiped” for all this, but I am 
happy in the knowledge that it can not 
be “swiped,” as in the case of the afore- 
said perca flavescens, but such as scoff 
will have to prove that my inquiries 
are not, to quote Warwickshire Willie, 
“ciphers to this great accompt.” 

Dr. JOHN D. QUACKENBOs, 


New York City. 


Squirrel Hunting 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
_ do I remember my first 
squirrel hunt. I was only four- 
teen years old at the time. After eat- 
ing supper one evening, I took Dad’s 
old single barrel shotgun with a hand- 
ful of Winchester Repeater shells, 
loaded with two and one-half drams, 
one ounce No. 6 shot, and back to the 
woods I went. After waiting some 
time, I happened to look out at the end 
of the woods across the fence in the 
fields, where stood a very large white 
oak tree about four and one-half feet 
across the butt. On the top I saw 
two gray squirrels. 

I started after them as quietly as I 
could and was able to get within shoot- 
ing distance of them, and up I went 
with the old gun. Much to my sur- 
prise down came Mr. Squirrel. Was 


I happy? I should say I was, as this 
was the first squirrel I had ever killed. 

The next fall I had a new gun, a 
double-barrel Hammer model, twelve 
gauge. I was very anxious indeed for 
the 20th of October to come so I could 
try my new. gun. After waiting for 
what seemed a very long while, the 
squirrel season came. Back to the 
grounds I went with twenty-five Rem- 
ington New Club shells, loaded with 
three grains black powder, one ounce 
No. 4 shot. 

After I was in the woods a while I 
saw some squirrels and one big fellow 
ran up an oak. Thinking that this 
one would be very easy to get I opened 
up, but missed him with both barrels. 
I loaded again and fired four more 
shells at him and he went on un- 
harmed. 

I saw more and finally stopped two, 
but now had only three shells left. 
When I arrived home, Dad asked me 
what I was shooting at and I said 
squirrels, but I got only two. He said 
it sounded like a machine gun company 
in action. Having a good laugh he 
said, “Boy, I will teach you how to 
hunt squirrels.” 

Dad had not hunted squirrels for 
many years up to this time, but this 
started him up again and he has been 
keeping at it ever since. Dad ‘is now 
68 years old and we have had many 
good days together since my first squir- 
rel hunt in boyhood days. Last Fall, 
November 1924, we had a very good 
time hunting squirrels. We killed forty 
grays—twenty each—which is the limit 
in this state. We both use shot guns. 
Some years back we used .22 caliber 
rifles. But there is some danger when 
using rifles in a closely settled country, 
so we now use the shotguns. I shoot 
a 16 gauge A. H. Fox double barrel 
and a 20 gauge Marlin repeater model 


The limit on squirrels. 











44 and Dad uses a single barrel Iver 
Johnson Champion with matted ribbed 
barrel, 12 gauge, and the old Shadock 
single barrel, 12 gauge. That is the 
gun I took my first hunt with. He has 
had this gun for forty years and it 
has been used hard. ; 

The season does not open in this 
state until November 1st and the leaves 
are-mostly all off the trees, and to 
get your limit of twenty under these 
conditions is no easy matter for one 
who does not understand the nature of 
these gamy little fellows. The man 
or boy who does not enjoy this sport 
is missing. something. 

Squirrel hunting is one of America’s 
oldest sports and Dad and I have spent 
many days together in the Fall hunting 
the gamy little fox and gray squirrels. 
They will linger in memory as days 
lived that really were worth while. 

LUTHER W. EPLEY, 
Littlestown, Pa. 


A Letter from New Hampshire 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
HE magazine comes regularly and 
we are delighted with it. The cover 
designs alone are worth all it costs. 

“Notes an a Game Protective Experi- 
ment” by Dr. Robert T. Morris is very 
interesting. I wonder if the writer is 
the same Robert T. Morris who caught 
suckers in Brown’s brook, who fished, 
skated and trapped on Hopkin’s pond 
and caught trout in a thunder storm? 

Lou and I went trouting one day last 
week and there came up a thunder- 
storm and roiled the brook all up and 
that ended the fishing for the day. The 
following Sunday we had _ thirteen 
inches of snow and that is April in New 
Hampshire. 

When we got home I took from my 
bookshelves “Hopkin’s Pond and Other 
Sketches” and read that chapter “Catch- 
ing Trout in a Thunder Storm.” The 
only difference I could see in our expe- 
riences: he caught them and we didn’t. 
It is a fine book, but I never saw but one 
copy and I own that one. 

Above my desk hangs the picture of 
Rowland E. Robinson, an inspiration 
to all good sportsmen who look upon it. 
What a fine man and interesting writer 
was the creator of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” 
and “Sam Lovell’s Camps,” books worth 
while then and just as interesting now. 

CHESTER B. PRATT, 
Andover, N. H. 


Another Viewpoint on the Black 
Squirrel Question 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
T has been a long time since I have 
attempted to get into print through 
the columns of your very interesting 
magazine, -but there are times when 
some of the much learned and respect- 
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ed men of science insist upon trying 
to make us believe many possible but 
not probable things. 

Perhaps a distinct species of black 
squirrel is not known to science. 
Nevertheless a real “sure enough,” 
“dyed in the wool” black squirrel is 
positively known to exist, and is well 
known by the old time hunters who 
have spent many, many days in the 
woods of various states, in the quest 
of squirrel, where both grey and black 
were very numerous. In every case 
I have found grey squirrels where the 
blacks were, but have not always found 
blacks where the greys were. 

My first sight of a black squirrel was 
in the Wisconsin woods, approximately 
ten miles out of Kilbourn City, in 
Adams County, about 1883. Most of 
the timber in our woods here was red 
oak with a sprinkling of pine. I well 
remember that the grey squirrels were 
in the lower end of the timber, while on 
the hillsides of the upper or northern 
end, a large colony of blacks made their 
home. They were seldom seen together 
there. There was but little difference 
in their size. In all the time of my 
living in that state I never found a 
black and grey den in the same tree, 
or denned up together. 

In 1907 and 1909 I had the pleasure 
of being one of a party of deer hunters, 
making a trip to West Carrol Parish, 
Louisiana, along the Beauff River. 
Both years, while on these trips, we 
saw hundreds of black squirrels and 
without doubt as many greys. In all 
this timber, we found but one tree, a 
large red gum den tree, with a score 
of fox squirrels living in same—the 
only fox squirrels we ever saw in that 
country. 

It was while hunting in this timber, 
owned by the Pioneer Cooperage Com- 
pany, that I killed the largest squirrel 
I ever saw, and a black one at that, a 
























Photo by U. 8S. Forest Service. 


This is the way a charming bit of forest looks after a careless camper has let fire slip 





very old one. The blacks in these woods 
were in most instances as large or 
larger than the greys. 

I had been sitting on a deer trail from 
daylight until ten in the morning. It 
had turned very warm, and no deer 
were moving at all. My interest lag- 
ging, I looked about for other sport and 
noticed a large black squirrel run up 
a tall stub. I carried with me a 38 
Special, target sighted S and W re- 
volver, and as this was my first attempt 
at shooting squirrels with a revolver, 
was astounded at the result of my shot. 
The squirrel was sitting up with a clear 
sky showing behind him. Taking slow, 
steady aim and holding with both 
hands, I fired and was very much sur- 
prised to see him jump out and fall. 
My next surprise came when I picked 
him up. He was a third larger than 
any grey I ever saw, and as large as 
the largest fox squirrel I ever killed or 
found in all the woods hunted for years. 

The mating season was on just be- 
fore we left and it was in this southern 
timber that I saw the blacks and greys 
chasing through the tops of the large 
gums and oaks—and if it has any sig- 
nificance to our scientific friends’ way 
of thinking, in every instance the 
blacks were chasing the greys. The 
den trees were always separate, but in 
the same locality. 

DEWEY NEWMAN, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Statistics on Black Bears Wanted 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
c= any of your readers supply 

records of black bears killed ‘in 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Is- 
land, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia or 
South Carolina, preferably since 1900, 
but in Rhode Island and Delaware any 
recent date? 

ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, 
Greenwich, Conn. 






the leash and run wild in the woods. 
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The Juvenile Fishing Contest 
for 1925 


Conducted by Forest and Stream to Encourage 
Casting with the Rod, Reel and Artificial Lure 


Among the Coming Generation 


1. This contest is open to boys and girls not over eighteen 
years of age. 

2. The fish submitted for competition must have been 
caught by casting with rod, reel and artificial lure. Fish 
caught by trolling or on live bait are not eligible. 


8. Fish caught on Private Preserves or those taken from 
ponds, pools or streams of State or Federal Hatcheries are 
not eligible to competition. 


4. An affidavit witnessed by two reputable citizens must 
be filled in and in our hands within two weeks after fish is 
caught, stating the weight, the length (measured from end 
of lower jaw with mouth closed, to the tip of the tail) and 
girth (measured just behind pectoral fins). Photographs 
should if possible accompany affidavit, also a drawing made 
by laying fish on piece of paper and tracing its outline. The 
material should be accompanied further by a letter of about 
500 words length, telling of the catch. 


of Sportsmen. 


One 
of the 
1924 
Prize 
Winners 


Prizes are to be awarded for the largest fish taken in each 
class. In the event that two or more of the contestants are 
tied for any of the prizes, each will receive the prize tied 
for. Contest closes December 31, 1925. 


Prizes to Be Awarded 


1st Prize in each class will be $25.00 worth of tackle to - 


be selected by the winner. 


2nd Prize in each class will be $15.00 worth of tackle also 
to be chosen by himself. . 


3rd Prize in each class will be $10.09 worth of tackle to be selected by the winner. 


Classes of Fish 
SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS 


- Caught between the legal opening and closing of the sea- 
son and caught in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 


Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada and California (artificial lure). 


LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Northern Division) 


Caught between the legal opening and closing of the sea- 
son in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 


Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia (artificial lure). 


LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Intermediate Division) 


Caught in the States of West Virginia, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 


Carolina Delaware, Arkansas, Oklahoma between the legal 
opening and closing of the season (artificial lure). 


LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Southern Division) 


Caught in the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Mississippi, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 


Louisiana, between the legal opening and closing of the sea- 
son (artificial lure). 


Affidavit 


I hereby swear that this statement, signed by me before two witnesses, is true. 


Kind of Fish 

When caught 

Rod used 

Describe artificial lure used 
Line used 

Caught by (Signed) 

Street 


Witnessed by: (Give names and addresses) 


Length 





Will a Coyote Fight? - 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ESPITE the fact that there is no 

closed season, that they are shot 
and trapped most of the year, coyotes 
seem to survive the inroads of civiliza- 
tion far better than any other species of 
a like nature. Perhaps there are more 
of them or that by instinct they are bet- 
ter fitted to elude the many pitfalls de- 
vised for their extermination; however, 
the fact remains that in our south- 
western plains, deserts and mountains, 
there is quite a number of the coyote 
tribe that refuses to be trapped, shot 
or done away with. 

The writer lives in a sizeable town of 
some 80,000 inhabitants, lying in a 
range of mountains. In these foot 
hills, arroyas, and small canyons, one 
can get up a coyote most any time. I 
have known them to come right into 
town, generally at night, foraging for 
food. Not so very long ago a coyote 
came down one of these canyons into 
the outskirts of the city. Some dogs 
got in behind and cut off his line of re- 
treat. They were giving him quite a 
chase when the coyote spied an open 
doorway and dashed up the steps 
through the door into the front bed 
room taking refuge under the bed. The 
good lady of the house arrived just in 
time to close the door on the dogs but 
she had seen the grey streak flash under 
the bed. 

She realized she had a prisoner whose 
company was not wholly desirable, so 
closing the back door she went around 
to open the front door to give the cap- 
tive a way of escape. The coyote had 
a breathing spell of a few moments, and 
as the front door was flung open he 
thought it time to move, and he did. 
The dogs were on watch on the porch 
and steps, but when Mr. Coyote came 
out he jumped right over the first and 
second dog, hit the ground going some 
forty miles per hour, which speed he 
increased, leaving his pursuers far be- 
hind and disappeared in the grey of the 
foot hills. This happened in full day- 
light along about 11 A. M. and shows 
that, no matter how timid their nature, 
they will take desparate chances when 
hunger drives. 

I have often been asked if a coyote 
will fight. My answer is YES, if suf- 
ficiently cornered. On one occasion my 
family and I were driving some twenty 
miles north of town. Near a small lake 
or water hole, I saw something running 
slowly toward the mountains some eight 
or nine hundred yards distance. I real- 
ized it must be a wolf or a coyote, and 
in order to speed him on his way drew 
up my Winchester and dropped a .30 
bullet close in behind him. However, 
for some reason he showed no interest 
in more speed but continued on at about 
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the same gait he was going. Now 
whenever a coyote fails to react to the 
whine and plop of a closeby bullet, you 
can just put it down something is 
wrong. I drove the car over the sand 
in the direction of where we last sighted 
him, but concluded (as the sand was 
rather deep) to go forward on foot. So 
with my son, a youngster of nine years, 
we went forward to get a shot if pos- 
sible, or anyway satisfy our curiosity as 
to why Mr. Wolf or Coyote did not line 
out to the best of his running ability as 
per the usual schedule. 

All of a sudden we saw him. It 
seemed as though he were fastened. He 
plunged here and there making des- 
perate efforts to free himself. Sure 
enough, on coming up close we could 
see that he was a male coyote and a big 
one. One hind leg was fast in a steel 
trap, which explained the lack of speed 
and why Mr. Coyote delayed on his 
homeward journey. As we closed up 
on him he tried several times to break 
away, but failing at this, turned to meet 
us with fight sticking out all over him. 
I secured a stick and, going up close, 
teased him a bit. He would snap at the 
stick like a dog. I never knew before a 
coyote would fight, but this one did. At 
this time he made no effort to spring 
at us, just snapped his jaws and glared. 
More in defiance or defence than at- 
tack. He seemed in fair condition, so 
I drew my gun to shoot, but my boy 
yelled at me to hold on. “Don’t shoot 
him, Pop,” he said, “let’s catch him 
alive and bring him home! I did not 
know about that, anyway it sounded all 
right, so I told him to run down to the 
car and get the lap robe and my heavy 
army overcoat. 

My wife and daughter came with him 
to see the show and take a close up snap 
shot with the camera. I instructed my 
boy to take the stick and try to hold 
the coyote’s attention by tickling his 
nose while I executed a flank movement 
to envelope the enemy at one fell swoop. 
That move did not suit Mr. Coyote a 
bit, first he plunged toward the boy and 
then at me. He twisted and turned and 
snapped like he would tear one to pieces, 
so I whirled the lap robe on him, not 
altogether over him, which tangled him 
a bit and he ripped it up while I fell 
on him with the coat outspread, and 
then business did pick up. 

Lucky for me I got his head at the 
first lunge and in about five seconds had 
the old boy so balled up that he was not 
much trouble to handle. I eased his 
head out and gagged him. That took 
the fight out of him. We released his 
foot from the trap, but it took all four 
of us to do the job. We got him home 
all right, turned him loose into a wired 
enclosure we had built for chickens, 
gave him food and water and left him 
to cool down, During the night he evi- 


dently tried to jump out, for I noticed 
the next morning one of.his legs was 
broken. It probably got caught in the 
wire mesh. I let my son dispatch him 
with his .22 rifle and we found he 
weighed 48 pounds before I skinned 
him out. 

A few days later I found the man 
whose trap had caught him and re- 
turned his trap. This man said the 
coyote had been caught only a short 
time, probably the night before, as he 
had visited the trap the day before we 
took him. 

There is no doubt but that the coyote 
dragged his way over many weary 
miles through heavy sand, half mad 
with pain, hunger and thirst. He 
fought the best he could, whose nature 
is not to fight if any opportunity, how- 
ever small, offers the slightest chance 
to escape. Yes, if sufficiently cornered, 
even a coyote will fight. 


GAME WARDEN GIBSON, 


El Paso, Texas. 


The Science of Fly Fishing for 
Trout 


By Frep G. SHaw, F. G. S. 


Mr. Shaw has long been an interna- 
tional figure in angling circles and for 
some years has maintained a school of 
casting in this country. His ability to 
impart knowledge of how to cast the fly 
delicately, accurately and effectively is 
appreciated by many American anglers 
who have studied his methods. 

The author, therefore, speaks with 
authority in his latest book, The Science 
of Fly Fishing for Trout. He treats 
fully and clearly all phases of the fly 
fisherman’s sport. The dry fly, the wet 
fly, choice of tackle, complete instruc- 
tions in casting and the habits of trout, 
each in turn come in for their full share 
of attention. 

The work is a valuable one and should 
occupy a place on every angler’s library 
shelf. 

Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York City. Price $6.00. 


Of Interest to Trap Shooters 


S. M. Crothers won the Amateur 
Championship of the U. S. with an 
Ithaca at the N. Y. Athletic Club’s an- 
nual tournament. Last year Howard 
Voorhies won the same event with an 
Ithaca. Ithaca lockspeed has made it 
possible for the last four amateur 
champions to win, 





Folds neatly to size 5”x7"x38". 
Weighs only 16 pounds. 


Rubber tipped legs. 


All steel frame. 
Enameled in green. 
Rust proof. 


Start on Your Camping Trip With 
The Cable Steel Folding Cot 


Here’s the greatest camping improve- 
ment in years! You’ll want to take it on 
your camping trip this summer. 


Made with an all-steel frame, large and 
comfortable, the Cable Cot assures perfect 
sleeping comfort. It can be opened or 
closed in 50 seconds. J¢ automatically ad- 
justs itself to uneven ground. 


The Cable Cot can be carried about with- 
out fatigue, even on long hikes. It weighs 
only 16 pounds. A convenient handle 
makes it easy to carry. It can be placed 


Also Cable Steel Chairs and Stools 


New-day refinements. Foldcom- 
pactly. Rubber tipped legs. Longer 
life. Handsome green enameled 
steel. Strong. Comfortable. 
Chair weight, 434 pounds, price 
$1.50; Stool, 4 pounds, price $1.25. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


on the running board cf the car or under 
the seat. 


A Cable Steel Folding Cot, with all its 
betterments, costs no more than a wooden 
one. Yet this new-day cot is sturdier and 
much more comfortable. The tailored 
top of 12 oz. khaki duck. will not sag 
and is especially tested for strength and 
long wear. 


Visit your dealer today and insist on see- 
ing the Cable Cot. No other will satisfy 


you. 


Order Here 


only in case your dealer cannot supply you. 
“FSi: 
THE CABLE CORPORATION, Sales Dept. 


Woolworth Building, New York City 


Enclosed find $5 50 for which please ship me 
one Cable Cot, prepaid. 
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The Only Scientifically 
Correct Sleeping Bag 


The body throws off great quan- 
tities of moisture; a hard-woven 
blanket and water-prodf cover 
added makes the worst possible 
combination — Moisture cannot 
escape, -the sleeper shivers in a 
cold, clammy envelope. The Fiala 
Patent Sleeping Bag retains 
warmth, is always dry and lets 
moisture escape. 

No dead air spaces to absorb 
moisture and odors. Every part 
can be sunned or washed. No 
hooks, strings or crude contrap- 


Fiala 


(Patent) 


Sleeping 
Bag 
$25 


Warm as 30 Ibs. 
of Blankets, 
Weighs only 5 
Ibs. 


Read What They Say: 


“Best on the Market” 

“Without doubt you have the best light 
weight bag on the market.”—Dr. C. P. 
Fordyce, 


“Felt Neither Heat Nor Cold!” 


“A surveying trip of a month with 
very cold and warm nights ; temperaturcs 
from 30 to 90, but I slept admirably—tI 
felt neither heat nor cold at all! No 
better bag on the market, I’m sure.” 
—Ivan Bloch. 


“I Slept Alone—Snug and Warm” 

“My two companions with two wool 
blankets suffered, though huddled to- 
gcther. This Fiala Sleeping Bag is the 
only one I evcr liked.”—Horace Kephart. 


No sleeping bag made will compare 
with the Fiala. 
today. Price 
Shelter Cloth Cover, extra......... $6.50 
Satisfaction or money back guarantce 
Write for Circulars 


Mirakel 5x Prism Binoculars; 

genuine Jena; Explorers 5 oz. $22.50 
with case. 

Fiala high-grade .22 cal. combination 
rifle and pistol, with 3 barrels. 

$30 rifle at 


Campers, Tourists, Hunters, Engi- 
neers and Explorers 

The only place in the U. S. where you 
can obtain a complete equipment. We 
have recently outfitted 8 expeditions in- 
cluding the Roosevelt party. Take ad- 
vantage of our experience from Arctic to 
the Equator. Let us furnish estimates. 

CLIP THE COUPON AND MAIL 


FIALA OUTFITS, INC., 
25 Warren St., New York. 


5 


Sn.) , 
a ia ol eS 


Address 
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Following the Fur 


A Typical Trapping Trip of the ’70’s 


By W. 


HOMAS OWENS ROWLAND, 
who died last year at the age of 
ninety, told the following story 

of his experiences: 


“I was born January 15th, 1834, at 
Caerlleon, near Llanfyllin, Montgom- 
eryshire, Wales. When only five years 
old I came with my parents to Amer- 
ica. I went to California with the 
gold rush in 1850. Later I joined 
Crooke’s expedition across the Bad 
Lands of Dakota, and fought the Sioux 
almost every day for months. The 
year 1872 found me at Fort Bentcn, 
Montana. I had heard that there was 
plenty of fur to be taken in Canada, 
near Hudson Bay, and determined to 
try my luck there. I had no definite 
idea of how far it was, but I outfitted 
to be gone a year. 


I provided a saddle horse and two 
pack mules with flour, bacon, sugar, 
coffee, tea and salt, enough to last until 
I returned. Of meat I knew I should 
find a plenty. I was armed with a 
Winchester rifle and two revolvers, 
both 44 caliber, plenty of ammunition, 
and steel traps. With my animals I 
turned northeastward, and _ kept 
straight ahead for nearly three 
months, sleeping by night under the 
stars and traveling by day. I started 
June 15th, 1872, and made fairly good 
progress, sometimes as much as forty 
miles a day; other days I did not 
travel so far, depending upon the 
weather and grass for the animals. 
The territory was mostly undulating 
prairie, covered with short grass. It 
seemed to me that I saw a million buf- 
falo. They grazed everywhere around 
me. There were many deer, antelope, 
and some elk, also a few caribou. I 
met a few Indians, but not many. I 
never saw a white man, or the trail 
of a white man, until I got to Hudson 
Bay. I did not see a lake of any kind. 
After I had traveled nearly three 
months, I came to some highlands, al- 
most a small mountain chain. I 
crossed a number of streams whose 
names I do not know. I traveled up 
several but abandoned them as they 
bore to the west. 


“ioe these highlands I located a favor- 

able place to set my traps for a big 
catch. It was a marsh on a high 
plateau. There was timber all around 
the edges, and I knew it was the home 
of the marten. I was not mistaken, 
for I made a fine catch. There were 
plenty of rabbits, and I knew there 


T. COE 


Thomas Owens Rowland 


would be fur about as the winter set 
in. Fur bearers follow the rabbits. I 
found a pretty spot in a ravine sloping 
to the southeast, where there was a 
spring, and built my shack of brush 
for my winter home. It was about 
such a shed as Abraham Lincoln was 
born in. I made a nice, level spot for 
my bed, and filled it deep with spruce 
boughs and I never slept in a better or 
sweeter bed. I made a crude chimney 
of logs and mud, and built a fire place, 
and dug out the spring so that there 
was plenty of water. I covered the 
front of my shack with poles and 
brush, leaving merely a low door to 
creep out of, over which I hung a 
buffalo skin, making things very snug 
and comfortable. 


OUR fat deer were killed, dressed, 

and hung before the winter season 
should set in. The deer is fat, and 
his meat is much sweeter, if killed be- 
fore the snow comes, when they have 
to subsist upon boughs, which tends to 
make the meat strong. There were 
plently of moose, but I did not care to 
kill them as I never liked moose meat. 
I built a rude shelter for the horses, 
and turned them out to pasture. I 
arrived in the camp about the middle 
of September, and it took me three or 
four weeks to get my traps set and my 
winter quarters completed. A passing 
Indian told me that I was within a 
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three day journey of a Hudson Bay 
Company trading post, and pointed the 
direction. I had no idea that I was 
so near Hudson Bay, as there were no 
maps or guide posts to mark my 
course. I had steered by the compass, 
the sun and the stars. I cached my 
supplies and made off for the trading 
post. In about three days I found the 
post. There were half a dozen En- 
glishmen and Scotchmen there, and 
plenty of trade goods, including some 
fire water. 


DO_ not now remember the names 

of any of the traders except that 
we called them Sandy, Mack, Jock, 
and other nick names. There were 
some Indians camped at the post. I 
spent about ten days visiting with 
these white men and Indians, drink- 
ing fire water, and generally enjoying 
the company of human beings. I 
bought a few additional supplies and 
went back to camp and remained there 
for the winter. 

It was very cold that winter, and 
there was lots of snow, although the 
wind blew the snow off the sides of 
the hills in such a way that my ani- 
mals found plenty of grass, and at 
night they generally came back to 
the shelter I had built, where there 
was water. Once a herd of buffalo 
came into my valley, below me, after 
a storm. It seemed there were thou- 
sands of them. In the morning I shot 
a black one, and the rest of them 
moved out. I took many marten and 
one silver fox, a black wolf, a buffalo 
that had fur like a beaver, and I 
caught a number of beaver, some 
wolves and a good many fox. 


When the spring came I was pretty 
well loaded with furs. I enjoyed the 
winter. I had made a pool below the 
spring inside of my shack, big enough 
to take a bath in. Whenever I wanted 
one I used to heat some rocks in the 
fire place and then roll them down 
into the pool, which would warm the 
water enough to get a good comfort- 
able bath. 


HAD plenty to eat. Flapjacks and 

syrup, with broiled venison and 
coffee, make a meal that would make 
a hungry man turn green with envy. 
I had many such meals. I broke camp 
early in April of ’73, got my duffle 
together. My horses and pack mules 
had wintered in good condition, and 
we started our homeward journey to- 
ward the southwest. 


At the end of about three months 
I came to territory that I recognized. 
I finally landed at Pondieu Mission, in 
Montana, where I found a fur buyer 
from St. Louis, Missouri, to whom I 
sold my catch of furs. I do not re- 
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A Two-hour Catch on Shimmy Wiggler! 


“Enclosed find picture of a two-hour catch of fresh water bass caught here by F. T. Bennett, W. Hobbs 


and myself on a ghimmy Wiggler. . 
“Had even greater luck next day but failed to get photo of same. 
“Bream and other fish strike it equally as well as bass.” 


Yours very trely. 
R. L. Jamison, 


St. Andrews, Fla. 


The remarkable success over the past nine years of the 


AL. FOSS PORK RIND MINNOWS 


has brought forth a host of imitations. Anglers who would like 
to know what real success in fishing is, are cautioned to accept 
no substitutes or ‘‘bootleg’’ lures. Realize that an imitation 
of a successful lure is not the result of years of painstaking 
effort to produce a lure that will catch fish but an attempt to 
evade patent —— and produce a close enough imitation 
to a successful lure to catch anglers! 

The essential features that make Al. Foss lures fish-getters 
are guarded by patents. Imitations cannot duplicate the action 
which makes F'oss lures successful. Be sure the name ‘‘Al 
Foss’’ is on every box and pork rind bottle you buy. 


“Never a back-lash—every cast 
perfect—simply uncanny!” 
So says an angler who used one of these reels 


on a two-weeks’ fishing trip. 
This snarl-proof casting reel is to all appearances, and 


in actual fact, equal in design, materials and workmanship 
to any other high-grade Teel made. The only difference is 
a simple centrifugal device revolving within the reel arbor 
—a little policeman who raises his hand at the proper 
moment and stops a snarl from stepping in. i é 

Make this test at your dealer’s: — Have him rig up this 
reel with line and if there is not room for you to actually 
cast, just hold the reel in one hand with thumb off of line, and 
with the other give the end of line a hard jerk. You will see that 
while the line will unwind and apparently snarl, it can be readily 
stripped off, rewound and ready for another demonstration. Then 
try this with any other reel and _ see what happens. 

Like all other reels, the Al Foss Easy Control Bait-Casting 
Reel will “back-lash” under careless handling. But the line will 
not become snarled, it will readily strip from the spool for re- 
winding and continued _ casting. 

Specifications:—The No. 3-25 is nickel silver, satin finish, with 
jeweled end thrust bearings. Capacity 50 yds.—14 Ib. test line. 


Double balanced handle; pyralin grips. Quadruple multiplier 
Spiral gears. Pivot bearings of 
high grade non-wearing bronze. All steel parts of best tool steel 
drill rod. Spool shaft of hardened tool steel. Has metal arbor 
%” diameter, making it unnecessary to build up the spool with 
a lot of dead line. one plate diameter 2”. Length of spool 15¢”. 
Weight 8 oz. Leather case. f 

If ies will not supply you, send $25.00, and reel 30 days. Then, if 
you want to worry along with your other reels, send it back, and money will 


AL Foss 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnow. 


1726 Columbus Road Cleveland, Ohio 


with click. Screw off oil caps. 
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SHIMMY 
WIGGLER 
% or 5 o2., $1.00 


ORIENTAL 
WIGGLER 

. &% or % oz., 
$1.00. All Red, 
All White, or 
Red and White 


45c—Bass, Masky 
and Fly Spinner 
sizes 





ye expect 'good fishing when you 
come to an Ontario waterway along 
the Canadian Pacific. Sure you do... 

But just the same, when you land your 
first 3 lb. small-mouth, you feel pretty 


good. “Isn’t he a beauty?” say you, just 
a wee bit excited. “She ain’t so bad,” 
says Ojibway Frank; “we git big ones 
tomorrow.” 


Big Bass 


Every day a new lake to fish, or a new 
stretch of river, or new rapids. "Every day 
keener appetite, clearer eye, more pep put 
back in place of what the city has taken 
out. And every night sleep—real sleep— 
and plenty of it. Come up this summer 
to Ontario. Write for full particulars to 
A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian Pacific, 5933 Windsor Station, 
Montreal. 


The best places are easy to reach by 


Canadian 
_ Pacific 
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A good trout pool 


An Angler’s Paradise 


The Streams of the West Coast 
of Oregon Abound with Trout 


By W. C. CRAWFORD 


N angler’s paradise lies on the 

coast of Oregon. Countless tiny 

streams rise high on the wooded 
slopes of the Coast Range, merge into 
rivers and tumble down in roaring tor- 
rents to the sea. Ideal country for 
recreation, these slopes of the Coast 
Range, despite poor car roads over the 
mountains. And the rewards of fly 
fishing amply repay the zealous angler 
for what jolting he receives from ruts 
and pot holes. 

There are fine camp grounds scat- 
tered in profusion. A short drive over 
the rolling foot hills brings one near 
the sea shore, where along the numer- 
ous inlets and bays any variety of salt 
water fishing can be had. Clams and 
crabs and the delectable rock oyster 
abound here, the latter especially at 
low tide when the reefs of bed rock are 
exposed. 

In the mountain streams a heavy 
run of sea trout, or salmon trout, oc- 
curs after spring rains and again after 
the first Fall rains. Bait proves the 
most effective lure during the latter 
period, but in the Spring fine catches 
are made with large flies. Following 
the Fall run of sea trout, the silverside 
salmon enter the streams in hordes 
and there is glorious sport for the 
angler skilled in handling the bait cast- 
ing rod. 


T was during the run of the trout 

that the urge came to my wife and 
me one Fall day and brought us over 
many miles of level valley roads to the 
foot of the Coast Range. Beyond was 
the angler’s Eden. And when at last, 
with brakes tightly set, we coasted down 
the last steep mountain slopes and 
reached the clearings we could glimpse 
the white riffles and swirling eddies of 


beautiful Salmon River, and feel the 
rod already tingling in our hands. 

Several miles westward, driving 
along the road by the river, we finally 
came to our camp ground of the year 
before, a grassy plot flanked by the 
road on one side and a quiet eddy of 
the river on the other. Dense over- 
hanging alders shut out the wind, yet 
the river side was clear. We maneuv- 
ered our car to position and proceeded 
to establish camp, making an examina- 
tion of our duffle to see how everything 
had stood the continuous jolting. 

Flocks of wild pigeons appeared 
soon after we had camped, but as they 
were protected at that season we were 
forced to forego a game supper and 
so devoured instead steaks we had 
brought with us and which my wife 
cooked over the fire. 


HAT evening we unpacked oar 

tackle and jointed our rods so as 
to be in readiness for the morrow. 
Then came weariness and we sought 
rest among our blankets spread on a 
heavy bed of fern gathered from the 
roadside. 

The first rays of the sun found us 
up and about. My wife cut bacon 
while I attended to the folding stove 
and put on the coffee. After breakfast 
we gathered up our tackle and started 
for some riffles upstream where we had 
some fine sport the year before. Wife 
slipped a coachman and brown hackle 
on her leader and cautiously made her 
way down the bank to where the river 
poured over a ledge of bed rock into a 
deep pool that brooded under the shad- 
ows of the alders.. I watched from my 
vantage point on the bank. 

Keeping in the shadows wife made 
the first cast of the season and being 
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over-anxious struck too quick at the 
rise that followed. 
“Not so fast,” I cautioned. 


HE cast again. Her third attempt 

was rewarded by a sharp tug on 
her line. Followed a swift rush across 
the pool, a boiling of water, a little 
manipulation and a nine inch trout was 
gasping among the boulders. 

I congratulated wife on the first fish 
and took my little boy, who was with 
us, and made for a riffle that looked 
a likely place to land a big one. Warn- 
ing the boy to be quiet I started whip- 
ping the water with care. No results 
except nibbles from small fry. I aban- 
loned the place and went on up to a 
better hole. 

My first cast was met with a strong 
surge at the line. 

“Here’s where we start,’ I thought 
gleefully as the line sang out and the 
water boiled. Madly the hooked trout 
rushed across the pool. I gave him the 
butt of the rod to check him. He 
flashed across the water. Another 
whirl and he tired rapidly. I coaxed 
him close enough to slip the landing 
net under him and felt a thrill to view 
his fourteen inches of gameness. Like 
any other angler my only regret was 
that he didn’t go twenty inches while 
he was about it. 

The first seemed the last I was likely 
to get from that particular hole, for 
although I cast a number of times from 
all angles, I got no more rises. 


Cone upstream I gathered 
in four more fish ranging from 
eight to eleven inches before wife and 


I joined forces again. Comparing 
notes I found she had me beaten for 
numbers, though my largest fish top- 
ped any she had by a couple of inches. 

We cast for another hour and took 
half a dozen more fish before we de- 
cided to return to camp. The sun was 
well up and tke trout were not rising 
so readily. Also we were getting 
hungry again and had pleasant visions 
of fish browning in a pan. 

After the evening we _ gathered 
around our improvised table and waded 
in. Trout striped with bacon, baked 
potatoes, hot biscuits and coffee. What 
more could be desired? 

After dinner we loafed for a couple 
of hours, wife tidying things while I 
enjoyed my pipe and gathered fire- 
wood. A little target practice with a 
.22 Winchester furnished diversion. 
Then we took a trail that led around 
an open meadow to,a brook which, al- 
though small and bushy, contained 
some attractive looking holes. By dis- 
pensing with the tips of our rods we 
succeeded in landing half a dozen fine 
ones before calling it a day and re- 
turning to the camp. 


(Continued on page 425) 
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Just One Way 


To Fire It! 


(Pull the trigger) 


ie AMMER the Hammer’’—hit it a crushing 
blow—the famous Iver Johnson Safety Re- 
volver can’t go off till you purposely"pull the trigger. 
Here’s an Iver Johnson model that makes a big 
hit with sportsmen, our 32 special; a rugged six- 
shooter, but as handsome a gun as you want to see, 
Built for rough, hard usage, with a specially rein- 


forced, heavy frame, yet looks like an 
aristocrat and acts like a thoroughbred. 
Beautiful lines, beautiful balance, quick 
as acrack of lightning. Whether you’re 
“light” or “heavy ’’ on the trigger, it’ll 
suit you, for you can adjust the main 
spring tension bar to your own touch. 

Action can’t lose its pep, because the 
springs are coiled piano wire of finest 
temper and the main spring can al- 
ways be kept “‘keyed up” through its 
adjusting tension bar. Friction-reduc- 
ing ball and socket joint. Positive cyl- 
inder lock prevents cylinder turning 
when not in action. Lead lapped rifling 
—shoots where you hold it—accurate 
as adie. Has everything-you want ina 
crackerjack side-arm, yet is surpris- 
ingly low in cost. 


Why the Iver Johnson 
can’t go off accidentally 


The only way to discharge an Iver 
Johnson is to pull the trigger (1) 
way back. This action raises the 
lifter (2) which forces the hammer 
(3) to cocking position. When lifter 
is at its highest point, the hammer 
covers the firing pin (4) and at this 
position the hammer 1s released, 
striking the lifter, which in turn 
strikes the firing pin. 


Coupon brings interesting 
booklet free 


Catalog “‘A” is of special interest to 
sportsmen, as it illustrates the various 
Iver Johnson ‘Hammer the Hammer” 
Safety Revolvers, as well as Iver John- 
son Champion Single Barrel Shot Guns 
and Hammerless Double Barrel Shot 
Guns. Mail the coupon or a post card 
for your copy. 

Catalog “‘B” will also be sent you 
if you wish. It shows the complete line 
of Iver Johnson Bicycles for men, 
women, boys and girls—also Veloci- 
pedes for little children. 


IVER JOHNSON 


32 Special Safety Hammer Automatic 


REVOLVER 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


41 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers St. 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
41 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Please send me free and at once a 
copy of your complete 

Firearms catalog ‘‘A’”’ 1 

Bicycle catalog “‘B’”’ ( (check the one you 
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Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


The Greatest Sporting 
Goods Store in the World 


That 
Five Pound 


. 4 
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Is it to be a fishing holiday—-a 
glorious holiday not idly spent? 

Then let your tackle equal your 
challenging bass in sportsmanship 
—your flashing trout in finesse. 

Don’t begrudge your sport the 
modest outlay for a five-foot rapier 
steel bait-casting rod, or a Granger 
split bamboo. 

The new sensation, the “bass 
bug,” and the “jazz wiggler,” and 
a complete bass outfit for motorist 
or traveler. 

The greatest tackle department 
that the sun shines on. 


Write for 1925 Fishing Catalogue 


dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co: 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


Madison Ave. and 45th St 
New York 


“Where the Blazed Trail 
Crosses the Boulevard” 
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Photo by the Author 


Cougar emerging from den 


An Adventure with 
Mountain Lion 
There Are Still Plenty of Big Cats in New Mexico 


By R. M. WIYSEL 


ORK was scarce in the town of 

W Magdalina where I was lo- 

cated at the time this hunt 
started, so I decided to try my hand 
trapping as I had had some success at 
it a few years before and still had 
most of my outfit. 

I borrowed a bear trap from one of 
my friends with the understanding I 
was to pay him ten dollars if I lost it. 
Loading up my outfit in an old Over- 
land, I gathered up some stray bur- 
ros off the plains and drove them into 
the mountains and shot then, at differ- 
ent places, for bait. 

I was doing fairly well when the 
ranch foreman requested me to come 
down to the headquarters ranch and 
clean up the coyotes, so I pulled up all 
but two sets and left them for the fel- 
|low who rode range up there. 

After my wife came out, I was run- 
ning a trap line about two weeks after 
| I had moved, when I ran into the fel- 
|low for whom I had left the traps. 

He said he was having fairly good 

| luck—had a coyote, fox, lynx and two 
wild cats with a tail about a foot long. 
As I had never seen such an animal, 
I went to the camp to see the freaks. 
I found he had two mountain lion cubs. 
He then told me that something was 
moving the burro every night and 
would cover it up, and that this some- 
thing had gotten in one of the traps 
and took the drag away and sprang all 
the traps every night. So I pulled out 
for the trap. It was late when I got it 
set. He tied on the drag for me. I 
ihad the same luck he did for three 


nights; the trap was not sprung, but 
something had walked all over it. Upon 
investigation I found that it was so 
hard a horse could not have sprung it. 

I had no file so used a rock and ham- 
mered the trigger blunt. The animal 
had broken loose from the drag. My 
first remark, so my wife says, was, 
“There’s ten dollars gone to the devil.” 

The ground was frozen hard as a 
rock and trailing was difficrlt, but by 
circling I finally picked it up, but had 
troubles of my own for over a mile. 
My wife was up on the mountain side 
and when I finally got up high enough 
to hit snow he had gone up a small 
narrow aroya in the canyon. I hal- 
loed for my wife to come on and I put 
on speed, but had only gone a short 
distance when I went into reverse. As 
the lion was under a log that was lay- 
ing across the aroya just around a bend, 
I was right on top of him when he 
raised up and growled. 


S soon as I could get rid of a lump 

in my throat (I never did know 

what it was but was afraid it might be 

my heart), I called for my wife to come 

down and have a look at as fine a speci- 

men of a mountain lion as I had seen 
for some time. 

I got some pictures of him under a 
log but wanted him out in the open, so 
decided to force him out. About the 
third time I threw a rock at him, he 
made a lunge for me. 

I was surely glad h2 jumped only 
once and would not have known how 
many times he jumped if my wife 
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hadn’t told me. I decided it was time 
to shoot him as he went back under 
the log. . 


FTER dragging him out in the 
open we were admiring him when 
my wife wanted to know where all the 
blood on my face came from. The 
only place I knew of was from the lion, 
but it was all scratched up and I knew 
the lion didn’t get that close. | 
My wife still claims I ran over a 
tree. If I did, I don’t remember it and 
I didn’t slow up. He measured eight 
feet four inches. I have a rug made 
of the hide. With another big one 
located, I am going to try to bring him 
in alive if I can get someone to open 
the door! 


An Angler’s Paradise 


(Continued from page 423) 


pet morning broke cloudy. A 
west wind had sprung up during 
the night and driven a film of scud) 





from the sea. It looked so threatening | 
that wife determined to stay in camp 
while I tried conclusions downstream 
in some choice spots that I had fished 
the previous year. Coming to a deep 
hole below a rapid, where the whole 
river rushed through a fissure in the 
rock scarce four feet wide, I dropped | 
a coachman in the eddy below. A 
flash, Away went the line, singing 
again, and away the trout tore across 
the pool and back. 

Everything was in my favor until 
he darted under a submerged stump. 
Then I reeled in my line. But a few | 
inches of the leader were left. 

“Bad luck,” I grunted, replacing the 
leader. I started on downstream to re- 
trieve my fortunes. 

The greater part of the day was 
spent on the next couple of miles and 
though I caught a number of fair sized 
fish the large ones proved wary or they 
were not hungry. 


Following the Fur 


(Continued from page 421) 


member very well the exact prices, but 
recall that I sold the silver fox skin 
for $180, and the dried beaver skins 
brought me $2.00 a pound. I took 
many other journeys across the west- 
ern plains of America and Canada, 
but this was the longest one I ever 
tock. I am told that much of this ter- 
ritory is now .covered with wheat 
farms and is traversed by several 
railroads and many auto roads. Well, 
it was a good country when I went 
over it, but that was a long time ago. 


“ShOOL me 


HERE’S a real thrill for the shooter who, backed by a 
dependable arm, turns in a high score. 
Many a man who couldn’t even qualify with an ordinary 
revolver or pistol surpasses himself with the Colt Automatic 
Pistol, caliber .22, Target Model. 
Made purposely for close, fast shooting, it just naturally balances 
in the hand, inspiring an accuracy born of confidence. 
This is also the favorite light arm of hunters, trappers and woods- 
men because it is “Colt safe” as well as “Colt reliable.” 
Shoots the economical .22 Long Rifle rim fire cartridge with power 
and precision. ° 
Have a Colt dealer show you the Colt Automatic Pistol, .22 caliber, 
Target Model. You are certain to like it. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. CO, 
Hartford, Conn. 


im Cn Representative 
Oo { 717 Make Macht . 


oa 
complete ane 0) 
Colt’s Revolvers 
and Automatic 

Want it 


MEN WHO KNOW Mat a COLT WILL DO 





“The UNDER and OVER GUN” 


The under and over gun is the gun of the future, having the accurate quick single 
sighting plane of the repeater, 
an advantage which every 
good shot recognizes, plus 
the two quick shots, bal- 
ance, lighter weight, 
and good appear- 
ance of the 
double barrel 
sporting 
gun, 


A vertical hiaek gun of unique design, 

embodying extreme soundness of 
construction. 

Has stood the test of 

eight seasons’ con- 

tinuous use with 

complete success. 

Made in 12, 

16 and 20 

Gauge. 


Patent Under and 
Over Gun 


JAMES WOODWARD AND SONS 


Makers of the Best Quality Sporting Guns. Established 1800 
64 ST. JAMES STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





| American Agents: Von Lengerke & Detmold, and Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New. York City 
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See Objects Miles Away! 


8-POWER 


WAR BINOCULARS 


ECEIVED! Limited quantity GENUINE im- 
ported French and German Army Officers 
Binoculars. 8-Power Achromatic — lenses; 

Premiere Qualite—Genuine Prisms; wide objective; 

same used by famous European Army Commanders. 

We have speed hundreds of them to U. 8. Army 

and Na Such powerful Binoculars usu- 


vy Offic 
Sey "a ese Sin tee See SOD 
case and carrying straps 
10-DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Send NO Money! NOTHING to Pay Postman! 


See them! Examine them! Try them! If satisfied, 
after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, you may pay at rate of 


$4 A MONTH 
eB if prs wie to pay cash, 50 
Hw geacodant $1 Q, 


take $1: 50 
_— or 
ROADEN your field of vision! Don’t live in 
a cooped-up area! new world will open up 
for YOU with a pair of these wonder Glasses. 
You'll see things others can’t. People, Scenes, 
Views, Games of ACTION brought right to your 
feet! The joys of outdoors are not complete with- 
out them. The greatest pleasure giving INVEST- 
MENT one can make. Indispensable for sports:— 
baseball games, motoring, camping, yachting, hunt- 
ing, hiking, races, bird and nature study, etc. 
Sent on 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


A C T! QUANTITY IS LIMITED! 
ORDER TODAY! Send NO Money! 


Importers and National Mall Order House 
365 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
For prompt attention address Import Dept. 2 
| Gentlemen: Please send me 8-power Biroculars. 


| u 
| ASHINGTON | 


O money, and pay NOTHING to 
If I am satisfied after ten DAYS | 
have the privilege of paying for 


I enclose 
! Postman. 
| TRIAL, I 

them at the rate of $4.00 monthly—or of de- 
| ducting $1.50 and sending the $19.50 in FULL 
i SETTLEMENT. Otherwise, I shall return them. 


1 ADDRESS 


! Please write PLAINLY! Tear this coupon out I 
{ NOW! If you wish to tell us acme about | 
yourself, it will be appreciated. ‘or.8.Jy 


BARGAINS 


We Are Closing Out All of Our U. S. 
Army Goods—Get Our List 


ORDER 
NOW! 


95c 


a we vies st 


These are_ the 
Marching Compasses which were made for 
the army by the Sperry Gyroscope Co., N. was 
at a cost of $24.50 each. 

Postage 


Sale Price 95¢ ,50tf5 
All goods sold subject to your examination 
GENERAL CAMP OUTFITTERS 
MICHIGAN TENT & AWNING CO. 
1936 West Canfield Ave. Detroit, Michigen 


genuine Creaghe-Osborne 
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Sonny Boy Fishing Contest 
Prize Announcement 


Affidavits for the Last Three Prize Winners in 
the 1924 Contest Appear Here 


ITH this issue, the 1924 Sonny 
W Boy Fishing Contest closes. 

The affidavits appearing here 
were supplied by Marvin Almon of 
Earlington, Kentucky, who takes first 
prize for large mouth bass, Interme- 
diate Division; Verdie Reece Perkins 
of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, winner of 
third prize for large mouth bass, 
Southern Division, and Ellsworth Way 
Mott of Riverside, California, who takes 
second prize for large mouth bass in 
the Northern Division. 

Master Perkins is the only one of 
the three boys who sent us a story of 
his catch and we publish it herewith. 
Inasmuch as those who entered the 1924 
Contest are no doubt interested in 
knowing how the prize winners took 
their fish, we regret having to go to 
press with affidavits only. 

The 1925 competition will be known 
as the Juvenile Fishing Contest, and 
will be open to both boys and girls. 

The reason we have decided not to 
limit the contest to boys is that the larg- 
est fish of the year was taken by Ruth 
Choate, a twelve-year old girl, at Eus- 
tis, Florida. The fish was a large 
mouth black bass, weighing fifteen and 
one-half pounds and was taken with a 
spinner and casting rod. 

Boys entering the 1925 contest will 
have to look to their laurels, as there 
are undoubtedly a lot of girl anglers 
among the readers of FOREST AND 
STREAM. 

On another page of this issue, rules 
governing the 1925 Juvenile Fishing 
Contest will be found. 

Master Perkins’ story follows: 
Editor Sonny Boy Fishing Contest: 

Right after dinner, my dad, uncle, 
cousin, and I started out on a fishing 
trip. We were going to False River. 
This river is in Pointe Coupee Parish, 
a very beautiful part of South Loui- 
siana. It is called False River because 
it was once the bed of the Mississippi 
River, which changed its course, and it 
is not a river at all, but a deep and 
wide lake, and is well stocked with 
trout, perch, Sacolay, cat fish and. bass. 

When we reached the river we rented 
a skiff, but only went a little ways from 
the bank, for it was a windy day and 
the river was so rough we were afraid 
to cross, or go very far out. 

After we fished for about four hours 
and had caught nothing, I got a four 
and one-half pound bass and could 


Verdie Reece Perkins 


hardly pull him in. He would come to 
the top and I could see he was a big 
one, and when I finally got him to the 
boat he was nearly dead. The minnow 
was in his mouth so tight I had to cut 
it out. He was as pretty as he could 
be. I had a bamboo casting rod about 
three and one-half feet long, and a mul- 
tiplying reel with a black silk line, and 
artificial minnow. 

There were many weeds and brush 
there and it was a good fishing ground. 
I went on fishing, but never caught an- 
other thing. It was about 5 o’clock so 
we rowed back toward the car. 
Then we saw Dad coming about 
one-half mile down the river. When 
I saw dad I showed him the fish I 
caught, and he was very happy and sur- 
prised. He told us to go fish some more 
because he wanted to go down the 
river. After awhile we came back side 
by side in our boats and talked about 
the fish I caught. 

The captain of the ferry saw the fish, 
and said it was a very large one, and 
so did other people. 

I am ten years old and have written 
you as good a story as I can. 

VERDIE REECE PERKINS, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Affidavit by Verdie Reece Perkins 

Kind of Fish: Large Mouth Bass. 

Weight: 4 lbs. 2 oz. 

Length: 19% in. 
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Girth: 12% in. 

When Caught? July 29, 1924. 

Where? False River, La. 

Red Used: Winchester Bamboo. 

Describe Artificial Lure Used: Buck 
Tail Red Shannon Spinner. 

_ Line Used: Kingfisher Silk. 

*'Bime of Day: 4:30 P.M. 

Caught By: Verdie Reece Perkins. 

Age: 10 years. 

Street: 229 Royal St. 

City: Baton Rouge. 

State: Louisiana. 

Witnessed By: 1. A. Ligon, Baton 
Rouge, La.; 2. C. J. Mudon, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Affidavit by Marvin Almon 

Kind of Fish: Large Mouthed Black 
Bass. 

Weight: 6% lbs. 

Length: 24 inches. 

Girth: 15 inches. 

When Caught? April 28, 1924. 

Where Caught? Loch Mary Lake. 

Rod Used: Vim. 

Reel Used: Hendrix. 

Lure Used: Bass Oreno-Red Head, 
White Body. 

Line Used: Diamond Brand. 

Time of Day: 5 P.M. 

Caught By: Marvin Almon. 

Age: 16 years. 

City: Earlington. 

Street: 405 South Robinson. 

State: Kentucky. 

Witnessed By: 1. Horace Walker, 
Earlington, Ky.; 2. Mrs. Almon, Ear- 
lington, Ky. 

Affidavit by Ellsworth Way Mott 

Kind of Fish: Big Mouthed Black 
Bass. 

Weight: 2 lbs. 


Marvin Almon 
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Canada for 


Canoe Trips 


Away from civilization. Exploring 


new waterways Cheong a aie 
turesque wilderness. Photographi 
wild game in its natural haunts. 


Fishing for bass, muskies and trout 
in their favorite habitats. Following 
streams that interlace the forest. 
Taking white water or blue lakes as 
they come. Camping where wood, 
water and scenery suit you best. 


country 
Easy to Reach 
For further information about some 
teal cruises, write to A. O. Seymour, 
General Tourist on 5945 Wind- 


sor Station, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, Montreal, Canada. 


Canadian 
Pacific 
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: AUTO CAMP EQUIPMENT 


| 


@ 
“RED SEAL” 


(Patented) 


NEW “RED SEAL” GRID PALMET TENT 
Comfort, Convenience 


and Lasting Quality 


are built-in features of every item in- 
cluded in “Red Seal” Auto Camp Equip- 
ment. “Red Seal” Tents are water- 
proofed, double stitched and re-enforced 
to give the strength, compactness and 
endurance necessary to make your 
motoring, camping and fishing trips a 
pleasure. Your prices and dealer prices 
are lower this year. 


Our 1925 FREE Catalog 


4@) tells about our new ideas in Auto Camp 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


THE SCHAEFER 
TENT AND AWNING CO, 
olo. 


Auto-Bed | 


pi Auto-Bed 
oi en ee 
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Our more than half a 

century optical experi- 

ence proves this the most 

satisfactory Prism Binoc- 

ular for sports, hunting, 

fishing, motoring, nature lovers, and land or 
water travel. These powerful, French glasses 
are made to our high specifications by one of 
the foremost manufacturers of France and 
imported direct by us. 

Achromatic lenses, wide field range, large il- 
lumination, universal focusing, individual eye 
adjustment, hinged body, easily and quickly 
adjusted to the vision, superb construction 
and brand new. No war glasses or seconds. 
Light weight, beautifully finished; put up in 
heavy leather, plush-lined case with inside 
and outside shoulder straps. Weight, com- 
plete, only 25 ounces. 

Our established reputation of 55 years is 
substantial guarantee of satisfaction or 
money promptly refunded. Our name and 
serial number engraved on every glass. 
Please remit by check or money order. 


A.K.HAWKES CO. 


Opticians (Est. 1870) 


rtment 38 Atlanta, Ga. 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $29.00 


(IN U.S.) 
O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 


Every 

gun tested 

with an ex- 

tremeload. A 

standardized 

gun built only 

in .410, 26in., 20- 

ga. 28in., 16-ga.28 

in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over SO yrs. Write for catalogue 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


U.S HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 

Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 


Teapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 
Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG “B” 25 cts, 
A. F. STOEGER, /nc. 
224 East 42nd St., New York 
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Length: 15. inches. 

Girth: 10% inches. 

When Caught? Friday, July 11, 1924. 

Where? Mockingbird Dam Lake. 

Rod Used: Fresh Water Combina- 
tion Rod. 

Reel: South Bend Anti Back Last 
Casting Rod. 

Describe Artificial Lure Used: Bass 
On1eno-Red Head, White Body. 

Line Used: Silk Casting Line. 

Time of Day: Between 9 A.M. and 
10 A.M. 

Caught By: Ellsworth Way Mott. 

Street: 388 West 10th St. 

City: Riverside. 

State: California. 

Witnessed By: 1. Wilfred H. Taylor, 
868 Ridge Road, Riverside, California; 
2. Geo. F. Mott, 752-754 Main St., Riv- 
erside, California. 


Small Mouth Bass of the 
Upper Mississippi 
(Continued from page 397) 


turesome river steamboat traffic, each 


having its own mighty chapter in his- 
tory. And now, the greatest chapter 
of all, the saving of this valley by the 
Wild Life and Fish Refuge Act, passed 
by the last Congress, making this 
300-mile valley the Upper Mississippi 
Preserve, our newest national park, 
and another great victory for conser- 
vation. 

It is well that the sportsmen of the 
country got there on time, for great 
drainage projects were about to snatch 
this valley in their death grip. 

There is yet more work to be accom- 
plished. On our recent trip we counted 
dozens of great seines on both banks 
of the river belonging to commercial 
fishermen. The natives of the valley 
say that these seines are taking out 
the game fish along with the food fish 
and nothing is being done about it, al- 
though it is against the law. If com- 
mercial fishing is to remain in the Pre- 
serve, then wardens should inspect the 
nets when they are hauled and the 
game fish should be returned to the 
waters. But commercial fishing should 
be the first thing to go under the new 
act. If we would keep that territory 
a sportsman’s paradise, then the 
sportsmen of the country must get 
busy quickly. 

Fishing trips can be made from 
Wabasha, Minnesota, to Winona, 
Minn. The boat in this case is shipped 


from the Winona Boat Livery at Wi- 
nona. From Alma, Wisconsin, to La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin, a slightly longer 
trip, the boat being shipped by J. L. 
Saenger Boat Livery at LaCrosse. 
Week-end trips can also be made out 
of LaCrosse, Winona and from Min- 
neska, Minnesota, where Fred Hart- 
man acts as expert guide and supplies 
the boats. Boat hire is $1.00 per day. 

This entire stretch of river from 
Wabasha to LaCrosse is, undoubtedly, 
the finest black bass fishing ground on 
the continent. It is actually the origi- 
nal home of the small mouth black 
bass, and he is here to give you the 
fight that he has been storing up 
through the ages. 


Possibilities of the 410 Bore 
Shotgun 


(Continued ‘from page 400) 


release the safety, and before this 
could be released, the duck was beyond 
all possible range. 


HILE mentally “cussing” our 
luck, we observed that two other 
canvasbacks had risen much closer in 
under the bank, so snapping the light 
gun onto the leader, we were gratified 
to see it double up when the trigger 
was pressed, and then the near duck 
collapsed quite as promptly to the sec- 
ond shot. Both ducks were killed dead, 
and neither could do more than kick a 
little. The first was killed at about 
35 yards and the second at fully forty. 
The river is very swift below the 
dam and we had to run to a riffle 300 
yards below to a point where we could 
wade out to get the ducks, as they 
floated rapidly down stream. We were 
very sorry we had removed our rubber 
boots, but we wanted those canvas- 
backs, so we took the icy water just 
as we were and retrieved the ducks— 
a beautfiul pair of canvasback hens. 
Hastening back to the car, we 
changed our clothes (fortunately we 
had a change) and putting the canvas- 
backs in a conspicuous place on the 
car, we returned to the river bank for 
a smoke and some meditation as to the 
surprise our friend would have in that 
we had actually made our double on 
canvasbacks. Soon our friend’s voice 
brought us back to the car. We were 
wearing a broad grin of anticipation, 
you may be sure, when Mr. Sherrod’s 
complacent voice said, “I see you only 
kill canvasbacks to-day; so do I,” and 
looking, we saw lying beside our own, 
two as beautiful canvasback drakes as 
ever it has been our pleasure to see. 


HEN Mr. Sherrod related how a 
beautiful flock of canvasbacks had 
passed by him, and he had picked out 
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a couple of drakes with his 28 gauge 
and No. 6 chilled shot, and dropped| | jong rine rartridyes inter, 
them both dead with a clever double.| | chaxgeably. 


This man Sherrod always could kill a e 

duck anywhere he would ever see one, 

and his double was difficult while ours (Oh Af Lhd 
was easy; nevertheless, this and other y 


h t th Beau coup for camp! One real fine-handling shooting iron, that’s sure! 
ee ~ eee se Your sentiments on the Marlin Model 38. Handsomest .22 repeater made. 
a gue Sp Se SP y P Bored the way Marlins have been for fifty years—finely sighted like the famous 
sible duck gun. Marlin 39 and popular 37. 


Another enthusiastic hunting friend Shoot your best—get a Marlin.. Ask your dealer. 
of ours is Mr.-C. C. Gaines, and noth- Write for latest Pocket Catalog 
ing would do but that we go back to the] | ~ THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 45 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
river below the dam to shoot ducks 
and quail on a two days’ hunt. Of 
course it made us “pretty mad” to have 
to go back there again, but to ease his 
pain we consented to go, and took an- 
other friend along for company. We 
decided to take the 410 and give it a 
sure enough hard test at river duck 
shooting, so the three of us drove the 
125 miles to the river below the dam a “Built to APRS ppg 


on December 26, 1924. ; , 99 ti patented L-A Slipping 
= Endure | Clutch Propeller protect 





me os ae both motor and boat. The 

HE following morning was very ey They never McNab-KitchenManoeuvring 

cold, so we did not get out till A good gun VA shoot be Rudder as an extra assures 
, 


b the utmost variety in control, 
the sun was well up, and to make a —no better Las : 
long story short, we killed 14 ducks made for serv- Speediest Outboard Motor of 


and one goose, but unfortunately the ice. Sold at a ie a and Rated ner 

: 3 os NTHUSIASTIC h i 
a — _” - any value price within the that for cacti ae Ge deck tnetit tee 
or the table. is the only goose we 


‘ general pleasure use, the L-A Twin is the 

‘i ° e reach of every Gee speediest outboard motor of its rated power— 

have ever killed in the United States. the most powerful of its weight. It develops at 
It was killed in flight at about 35 Sportsman. : least 3 H. P.—drives the ordinary rowboat 
, . 8 miles or more per hour—wéeighs but 52 Ibs. 

yards, with No. 4 chilled shot, and Ask your Baker Agent— complete. And now, with the McNab-Kitchen 


; ? M ing Rudd tra, t 
killed very dead. We had lots of fun, or write us CV2initigtium he wtneys 


g “ s s ” $ * Note these additional features: Most powerful magneto 
however, in “springing this goose on Catalog B-4 sent on request in outboard field. Rope and rudder steering. Practically 


; vibratiorless. Damage-proof gas tank. Specially designed 
our friends when we met at the car BAKER GUN co 253 Chureh St. float feed carburetor. Underwater parts non-corrosive 
after the shoot was over. The ducks See your dealer or write for full D-/ 


New York, N. Y. aluminum alloy. Quiet exhaust. Alemite lubrication. 
included ten big ducks, of which one 
was a canvasback, and four greenwing JOCKWOO SH 
teal. U.S. all brass cartridges, loaded a NEW METHOD S127 Juckoss St. a Dae 

with No. 6 chilled, was the shell prin-| === GUN BLUER Builders of Marine Manson me for 22 ia eure 


cipally used, and was found very| (ims sitar teat ane Send 
: r suy 1 wi a ru 
deadly even on the biggest ducks at a Sls No Heating Is Necessary 


full 35 yards. The other cartridge Ath na aia 


used was thé 2%” Western with No. eae § New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
4 chilled. It was amazing how big = DEPT. F-7 BRADFORD, PA. 


ducks could be killed at even 40 yards, 
and scratched down and even killed at 


somewhat beyond that range. Ve : Li gs hten s the Pack! 


This was experimental shooting and LPs x Here’s the Sleeping Robe you’ve wanted—it 
shots were taken at much longer range “i See ees oa Saon arpa 
; WN 
than we would advise, or would take J SLEEPING ROBES are replacing blankets 
again, but it demonstrated clearly that and other cumbersome sleeping equipment with 
as an emergency duck gun—as when = experienced woodsmen everywhere. 


ducks are seen while hunting small : - Ideal for campers, motor tourists and all out- 


ene ; door sleepers; keeps out chills and rheumatic 
game—the 410 will kill ducks, and that Bs pains; moist-proof; frost-proof. Moderately 
over decoys where ducks are plentiful, Used and endorsed by priced and a lifetime of service! 


any good shot can kill all the ducks any Roosevelt and Mt. Loaan Write today for Free Booklet, Address Dept. F. 


Expeditions; Northwest 
man should want, and with more en- Mounted Police; U.S. SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
’ and Canadian Field Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Can, 


joyment than he could get out of kill- Forces, etc. Factory at Ogdensburg, N. Y 
ing twice the numbef with a big heavy 


hard kicking gun. its i 
: ie. & New Goose Decoys Being Made Larger 
&: total af $8 anche wae: billed dot yoy “ The first few thousand ofa ie model of these Goose ees were 


ing October, November and December, Decoys ; sold to shooters late last fall and pronounced the best ever. 
. 5 But as there were many requests for larger than life decoys, 
on and included mallards, canvas- aE fo we have increased the size, These large, folding bodies look 
acks i i § i 4 from overhead like plump, round geese, yet weighlessthan a =4 
ea pintails, gadwalls, bluebills. i pound each, and are built for hard service. Send $1.00 for new : 
spoonbills, widgeons and blue and APE Goose and 55 cents for lately improved Duck samples, postpaid. ° 
77 COLUMBIA STREET, — 


green wingteals. —_ ieee s Folding Decoys, 7..ceumeron *~ 
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4. off the press! My 
big Spring Outdoor Manual, full qy 


ERE you are, 
Fellows! Hot 


of good dope on fishing, camping, 
and outdoor equipment. 

Just the thing from which to 
pick whatever you want for any 


kind of a trip. 


The prices will astonish you—this book 


is a regular bargain display. 


It shows 


how much you can get for your money. 
It gives you details of the latest and best 
in everything for the outdoors from a 
fish knife to an outboard motor. 


Write for it today. 


I'll be giad to send 


you a copy with my best wishes 


P.Von Frantzius 


608 Diversey Pkwy. 


157 Chicago 


GET "EM 


With the kind of lures 


that Look, Act, Wigs | 


gle and Swim like 
Real Live Minnows 


Ask any old-timer why he uses Creek Chub Lures almost 
exclusively and he'll auickly tell you—"‘Cause They Catch 


More ani Bigger Fish!’’ 


Famous Pikie 
Minnow 


Weight % oz. 
L’gth 4/2 in. 


New Wiggle Fish 


Ne. 700 
Price $1.00 


Weight 3% oz. No. 2400 
L’gth 342 in. Price $1.25 


Fintail Shiner 


Weight 3% oz. 
Len 


No. 2100 
ngth4in. Price $1.25 


Floating Injured 
Minnow 


4 


Weight % oz. 


No. 1500 
L’gth 342 in. Price $1.00 


—Cause Creek Chub Lures 
are the only kind that ac 
curately resemble, both in 
looks and actions, the kind 
of living, breathing minnows 
they represent! 


It is true that Creek Chub 
Lures have plenty of imita- 
tors—but because of our de- 
sign and mouth-piece patents, 
none can equal the original 
creations, such as the Famous 
Pikie Minnow, The Floating 
Injured Minnow, the New 
Double Jointed Wiggle Fish, 
The Fintail Shiner, The 
Crawdad, The Froggie and 


others that have become loyal, | 


fish producing pals to fisher- 
men in all pafts of the 
country. 


So if you, too, want to “Get 
the Big Fish,”’ take along 
these guaranteed fish getters. 


FREE Your copy of the new 
beautifully colored 
Creek Chub Catalogue, show- 
ing all the true-to-nature 
lures and how to use them 
will be sent on request! No 
obligation. 


Get any of these fish getters from your dealer or direct 
from us! Everyone guaranteed to be satisfactory in every 
respect or money refunded! Dealers sell our baits under 


this guarantee, 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


177 SO. RANDOLPH ST., 


GARRETT, IND. 


HAND MADE RODS 


IN STOCK AND MADE TO ORDER 


Tarpon Rods—Greenhart, 
up; Black Palm, 


$10.00 up; 
$25.00 up. 
$12.00 up; Bethabara, $16.00 up. 


Bethabara, $14.00 
Surf Rods—Greenhart, 
Black Palm, Sciam up- 


Weakfish and Bait-Casting rods from $10.00 u 


Black Palm, 
rounded or in the square. 
done, 


Bethabara, Greenhart and Spit Bamboo. 
Agates and fittings. Repairing 


CHAS. VOEHRINGER, 1285 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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In writing to 


Types of Cover Dogs 


(Continued from page 393) 


although we have many individual set- 
ters of the so-called imported strain, 
that are capital cover dogs. They are 
so because their owners who have been 
breeding to a cover dog ideal for about 
a yuarter of a century, have changed 
the original type of their dogs and fixed 
new characteristics in their strain so 
thoroughly that they are regularly 
transmitted at this time by heredity. 


Sean ALLEN and Stephen Packer 
did much the same thing for that 
group of settlers that became so nu- 
merous in New England in the early 
seventies. They selected their best 
cover dogs and bred them to the best 
cover dogs they could find and in that 
way created a rather typical group. 
Their dogs were not slow because 
they lacked the conformation for speed. 
They were well-made rather handsome 
dogs of medium weight, trim built and 
able as well as willing to hustle in an 
old huckleberry pasture for a bevy of 
quails and then come down to a slow 
cautious pace in cover while looking for 
ruffed grouse or woodcock. They were 
cautious rather than timid, and had a 
peculiar habit of hunting as far ahead 
as their nose would carry. But they are 
gone. The sportsmen of New England 
are interested at this time in creating 
a setter of similar type. There is no 
reason why they should not succeed in 
creating a cover group of setters that 
would be superior to the old time Web- 
ster setter, for we know more of breed- 
ing than was known at that time, and 
have field trials and sportsmen’s associ- 
ations aplenty to help along such an 
undertaking. Moreover we have any 
number of individual dogs of superior 
merit upon which to rear such a breed- 
ing structure. These dogs are to be 
found not in New England alone, but 
in the middle states and Canada. If 
they can be selected in an official way 
and the work of selection carried on 
for a few generations, it would not take 
long to pick out a setter particularly 
suited to cover work, by his pedigree. 


HIS work awaits the action of our 

eastern sportsmen’s associations, 
the eastern and northern field trial 
clubs, and breeder's who are interested 
in the cover dog as distinguished from 
the racing field trial setter of the south 
and west. 


Hunting Copperhead Snakes 
(Continued from page 395) 
seem to know that they have done their 


utmost, and with continued irritation 
they will reluctantly crawl away, seek- 


ing cover in deeper crevices. ‘Re- 
treat to them when their poison sac 
is emptied seems to be the better part 
of valor. 


Ss so soon as a few days in 
captivity I have noticed that they 
lose their vicious striking habit on least 
alarm, and become quite docile. They 
can be moved from one box to another 
on the end of a stick, or their direc- 
tion in crawling changed by means of 
a stick without eliciting any strikes. 
However, injury to them in any way 
will call out the usual reaction, no mat- 
ter how long they are in capitivity. 

On most of my snake hunts a few 
friends ventured, and’ occasionally only 
one, but on this particular gloomy, 
sultry Saturday afternoon I was alone 
in my desire for excitement. After 
climbing the mountain and searching 
carefully every foot of likely ground 
with no luck, I decided to explore new 
land. A large rock attracted my at- 
tention, due to the fact that it had sev- 
eral possible snake dens in its crevices 
on top. Making my way through the 
brush, I soon climbed up only to find 
things suspicious looking. A_ cool 
breeze was very welcome, and sitting 
down to enjoy it, I wondered, as the 
perspiration dripped from my face, 
whether I would even get a thrill out 
of this hunt, let alone any game. Un- 
willing to rest long, I slid down the 
opposite side of the huge rock in a 
sitting position, but bumping over a 
small crevice made me halt to inspect 
it. 


T°? my surprise there were two cop- 

perheads with heads erect for ac- 
tion, and how they failed to strike my 
legs as I passed by, I don’t know. 
While clinging on to the face of the 
rock I managed to bag them, one at a 
time, without injuring them in the 


least. This exceeded my fondest hopes, 
to bag two live copperheads without 
an assistant, and it called for a last 
look at their summer home. 

Using the same manner of ascent to 
the crevice and gazing about, I became 
the more alarmed at the sight that 
greeted me this time. Unmistakably 
the outline of two more heads loomed 
up in the dark fastness of the deepest 
part of the crevice. Incidentally, cop- 
perheads carrying their unborn young 
always travel in twos or fours, never 
singly. With patience and an uncer- 
tain foothold on the rounded surface 
of the rock, I managed to bag the re- 
maining two snakes and thus, beyond 
all expectation, returned home with 
four live specimens. As evidence that 
they were handled gently during cap- 
ture, I wish to state that in the latter 
part of September each gave birth to 
live young, four to eight in number. 
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M ANY interesting incidents have 
occurred while snake hunting. 
All teach a lesson of extreme careful- 
ness, and the following illustrates a 
certain retribution for one mistake. 
This was on the occasion of my last 
snake hunt which Mr. Fletcher, to whom 
I am indebted for many helpful hints 
in hunting and handling snakes, and 
for much knowledge gained from his 
observations of snakes. On a hot af- 
ternoon in July, 1922, Fletcher, with 
a friend who had never seen snakes 
caught or handled, and myself started 
out with the usual equipment. Within 
an hour we were at a spot halfway 
up the hill where picnickers had re- 
cently been, as evidenced by lunch- 
boxes strewn about, and here we 
scrutinized the rocks and _ crevices 
twenty-five feet distant. Our neophyte 
had asked many questions all along 
the way, and now it was up to us to 
procure some excitement in showing 
him how to find and capture snakes: 
Finally I spied about three inches of 
the coil of a snake deep in a crevice 
and must have overlooked it several 
times, because the rocks were of a 
coppery color and the old oak leaves 
about simulated very well certain 
shades of the snake’s scales. There 
was plenty of time for both to see what 
I took to be a snake, for we had in no 
way disturbed him as yet. 


OT seeing his head, and due to the 
fact that the crevice went verti- 
cally downwards, the first move was 
to place a stick against the part of 
tae body visible, anchoring this part, 
it would be possible to slip the noose 
of the other stick over the angered 
snake’s head when he chose to come 
out and investigate his enemy. 
At this point Fletcher asked to get 
a better look, and giving him the an- 
choring stick to hold, he moved to 
where I was standing, and reached 
down with his unprotected hand, hop- 
ing to grasp the snake in the usual 
manner. However, the snake, with its 
head and four inches of its body ceph- 
alad free to swing about in any direc- 
tion, before I could say a word, struck 
Fletcher’s left index finger. For a 
moment he turned white and said, “he 
bit me.” I saw the whole affair, and 
was dumbfounded. It all happened in 
an instant. There were two drops of 
a yellowish oily looking fluid on the 
back of the skin of the left index finger 
between the last and the middle joints, 
or more properly on the dorsum of 
the second phalanx. 


LETCHER didn’t have a knife, nor 
did I, but many thanks to our neo- 
phyte, he did—one that cut any grade 
of butter. While Fletcher held the 
stick upon the snake with his right 
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OU catch the fish; our 

experts will guaran- 

tee V.L. & D. tackle. A 

careful selection of the 

world’s best fishing equip- 

ment and practical service 
for sportsmen. 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


~~ HUNTING 
FISHING 
~ CAMPING 


G MACK, 
STONE FLY WING 


F-H.SCHAUFFLER , President. 
349 MADISON AVENUE Dept. A 
New Yorwx City 


SPECIMENS oF VARIOUS SETS oF LOUIS RHEAD FLIES TIED FROM TROUT INSECTS on eran spies 


FLOATIAG 


Louis Rhead Art-Nature Trout Flies and Bass Lures te tux 
NYMPHS, CREEPERS, JUMPERS, for SURFACE and BOTTOM FISH 


Will Supersede All Others, Because the Final Test of All Fishing is, Give the Fish 
Its Natural Food or a GOOD IMITATION and Success is Sure to Come. SEND 
FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. Orders of flies and lures of $10.00 will give you free 
a booklet, “HOW TO FISH DRYFLY AND NYMPHS.” 


LOUIS RHEAD, AMITYVILLE, N. Y. 
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Established 1822 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


We have always set an 
inflexible standard for the 
Edward vom Hofe tackle, 
which we have been making 
since 1867. All our energies 
have gone into this work. 

The price you pay will be 
refunded if the goods are 
not satisfactory. Take your 

® cue from the country’s best 
anglers and buy from us. 


Catalog of 160 pages sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
91 Fulton Street New York City 


William Mills & Son 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 


(OVER 100 YEARS) 


Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions 
and prices of goods but also COLOR PLATES 
of FLIES; FISHING MAPS of MAINE and 
NEW YORK (nearby); ANGLER’S KNOTS; 
FLY COLORATION DESCRIPTIONS and a 
“NOVEL INDEX” describing outfits for angling 
for vatious Game Fishes. COPY MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF 10c IN STAMPS. 


9 R 
—not the story 
PIFTEEN STANDARD ee 
Tied on No. 1M hooks..... . ., 
Tied on Mo. 4 hooks. noes 6. 
Tied oo No 6 books. . 

Ask Your Dealers or Send Direct 


Prescott Spinner Mfg Co. 
(Chas. H Stapf) 


The New Baby 
Game Fisher 


i long. 
SAMER HEE ees SONS 


Write Heddo Onfishing 


Complete Cetalog GOIN ae Tackle 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; take on auto or train, carry 
by hand; pete for family; all sizes; non-sinkablé; stronger than wood ; 


used by U. 


and Foreign Governments. Awatded First Prize at 


Chicage and 5 Louis World’s Fairs. Can be fitted for Outboard 


Motors. 


on request. Write today. 


Cat 
KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S. A. 
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JAMISON BARBLESS 


The Hook with the Hump 
Humane—Sportsmanlike—Effective 


s . ~~ 


*‘Smiling Bill’’ 
Goes Salmon. Fishing 


HELLO IKE! 

Where have we been? We've been fishin’ 
and look at what we brought back. This 
baby was 44 inches long, weighed 24 pounds, 

and I had totalk nice to him for an hour end 
men minutes before I could coax him 
to come ashore and have his picture taken. 
He was awfully bashful. Was caught on a 
fly tied by Fred Peet on a No. 6 Jamison 
Barbless Hook. The Rod was a 54 oz. 944 
foot Heddon Fly Rod, the reel was a Shake- 
speare Automatic, and the fish was taken at 
junction of Caines and Mirimache Rivers, 
5 miles from Fredericton, N. B., Canada, 
on the 19th of May, and landed ‘nearly - 
hour after dark. 

There were three in our party, and we ‘ol 
took a Jot of good fish. se Salmon are 
oe umpers but they couldn’t get away 

Barbless. 

—_ good looking man on the left, trying 
to make out he caught the fish is Ed. Taylor. 
The funny looking guy is myself. 4 
Marcusson is behind the hill, but he was 
there when it come to catching Salmon. 


Yours, 
BILL JAMISON. 


P. S.—If you want to try the Caines River 
write to Harry Allen, Penniac, N. B., y 
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hand, I held his left index finger 
tightly flexed and cut through the 
snake bites—high, wide, and handsome. 
Blood ran freely, even more so, as I 
sucked the wound. I don’t believe I 
ever had so much blood in my mouth 
before. A tourniquet made from a 
handkerchief was tightly tied about the 
base of the finger for a short time. I 
decided from the type of bite, he had re- 
ceived a small amount of venom, that 
more instantaneous radical treatment 
could not be secured, and that he would 
be as well up on the mountain as any 
place else. Aside from a sharp sting- 
ing pain and gradual swelling of the 
finger, he had no constitutional symp- 
toms, so that with the help of our neo- 
phyte, and using the usual technique, 
I bagged the snake and started home. 

Lue’s zeal for the catch got ahead of 
his better judgment for a moment, and 
in dealing with these animals whose 
attack, without any exaggeration, can 
be compared to lightning for speed, it 
was quite sufficient to demand a pen- 
alty. Our quarry, by the way, was 
shipped alive to the New York State 
Curator at Albany the following day. 


PON arriving home Fletcher’s arm 
was considerably swollen, and by 
evening the swelling reached the elbow, 
but did not extend appreciably beyond. 
Further local treatment and a narcotic 
sufficed to alleviate all the symptoms 
by the following morning. True grit 
and sportsmanship were never better 
displayed than in my friend Fletcher. 
Since the accident was destined to 
happen, I was glad to be of service, 
and at the same time to have the op- 
portunity to observe a case of snake- 
bite shorn of the usual amount of ex- 
aggeration as to the size of the snake, 
etc. It is my sincere wish to read the 
experience and observations of others 
with this species of the Family Rep- 
tilia. Distant climbs may offer a large 
variety of reptiles and in greater num- 
bers, but if one searches, he can find 
plenty of thrills snake-hunting not 
sixty miles north of New York City. 


The Angler’s Page 
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of the season, used in the localities 
where they are best suited. 
Parmachenee Belle is said to be tied 
in imitation of a trout’s fin which is a 
very effective lure in Maine and Can- 
ada. It is probatly the favorite fly in 
the whole of Maine and Canada, 
though very seldom effective much be- 
low Maine, except for bass. It is tied 
with a white wing, having a strip of 
brilliant scarlet in it; the hackling is 
compound, being made of a red and 
white hackle. Body is lemon colored 


mohair, finished with a bit of peacock 
herl, and the tail is made of a strip 
of red and white feathers. 


ILVER DOCTOR is probably the 
second choice in the north country. 
It has a body of silver tinsel, hackle 
of blue and speckled guinea fowl, wings 
of strips of blue, yellow, red and wood- 
duck feathers. This is a very hard fly 
to tie properly, and most of the pat- 
terns one sees have something lacking, 
or something that doesn’t belong. This 
fly, too, is usually ineffective below 
Maine. 

Montreal has a claret colored body 
with gold ribbing, claret hackle and 
turkey wing. It is sometimes tied 
with a white tipped wing and called 
“white tipped Montreal.” A very good 
general fly for trout and bass and a 
Maine favorite. 

Jenny Lind has a bright yellow silk 
body, scarlet hackle and bright blue 
wing. Used effectively in Maine and 
in the ‘west on cut-throat trout and 
Dolly Vardens. 

Grizzly King is a good trout fly al- 
most everywhere and an exceptionally 
good bass fly. It has a medium green 
silk body, grizzly gray hackle, red tail 
and a wing of teal duck or Mallard. 

Scarlet Ibis is a Canadian fly when 
used for trout and good anywhere for 
bass. It is solid scarlet with gold tin- 
sel ribbing. 

Professor is a good general trout 
and bass fly. It has a yellow silk body, 
ribbed with gold, red tail, brown hackle 
and speckled mallard wing. 

Queen-of-the-Water resembles Pro- 
fessor somewhat. The body is of a 
duller yellow, bordering on orange. 
The hackling is brown and runs all 
the way down to the end of the body, 
palmer style. The wing is of speckled 
mallard also. A good bass and trout 


fly. 


OYAL COACHMAN is one of the 
favorite flies with all anglers and 
it is seldom indeed that it will not take 
trout and bass anywhere. It has a 
peacock herl body, divided in the center 
by a strip of scarlet floss, white wing 
and brown hackle. It is usually tied 
with a strip of wood duck for tail. 
Coachman is the same as Royal 
Coachman, except for the strip of scar- 
let in the body and is about as popular 


and effective. 


Cahill is one of the flies without 
which few anglers would think of start- 
ing a fishing trip. It has a body of blue 
gray fur or yarn, brown hackle and 
a wing of the brownish-yellow barred 
feather of the wood duck. This is a 
very “buggy” looking and effective fly 
tied either dry or wet for trout. 

Brown and Gray Hackles_ have 
bodies of peacock herl and hackles of 
the color indicated by their name. 


It will identify you. 
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They are excellent for general use on 
trout and bass. 

Reuben Wood, invented by _ the 
famous angler of that name, has a 
white chenille body with red tag, brown 
hackle and gray speckled mallard wing 
and tail; excellent for bass and trout. 

Seth Green was a famous American 
angler, and the fly that bears his name 
is probably as effective today as it was 
in his time. It has a green silk body, 
brown hackle and turkey wing. 

White Miller is a good evening fly 
for bass and trout. It is solid white 
and sometimes is made with a chenille 
body and other times with silk floss 
body. 


OWDUNG has either a forest 

green worsted body (dark Cow- 
dung) or a light olive yellow body 
(light Cowdung), brown hackle and 
drab wing. A very good trout fly, es- 
pecially early in the season. 

Yellow Sally is a particularly good 
bass fly, though it will sometimes take 
trout in the evening or when the water 
is “full” and murky. It is solid yellow 
and has either worsted body or silk 
floss body. 

Many times the assertion is made 
that the infinite pains and care given 
the making of flies in order that they 
may be absolutely true to pattern, is 
time wasted. In many cases no doubt 
they are right, for in some sections of 
the country, trout and bass will snap 
eagerly at bits of yarn tied to the end 
of a hook. However, anglers who cast 
over much-fished waters will tell you 
that on one day trout will rise to a 
Queen-of-the-Water and flatly refuse 
a Professor, though to the human eye, 
they are very similar in appearance. 
It is certain also that color has a lot to 
do with the effectiveness of a fly, be- 
cause, as before mentioned, such flies 
as the Parmachenee Belle, Silver Doc- 
tor and Jenny Lind are excellent pat- 
terns when used in Maine and Canada, 
but the angler who fishes them-in the 
Catskills must inevitably return to 
camp at night with an empty creel. 


Henry Braithwaite’s Tales 
of the Forest 
(Continued from page 412) 


it and doubled Lis money on it, and 
when my chum heard about it he 
growled like a bear with a sore head, 
because we didn’t charge more for it 
—such was life in’ the back woods. 
News soon got around about our see- 
Ing sO many moose and two men 
started out with dogs. I heard later 
they killed sixteen that spring, and the 
most amusing thing about it was they 
were both game wardens. Game laws 
in those times were a joke and they 
are not much better now, 
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| 0 Reaunder ! Lake with you 
er ee meri oo rh 


Waa tereel learn (ocd iments 
space. Ready instantly-simply add water. 
No coffee-pot required. Trial size 10 cents. 


Booklet free. 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 
76 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 





The most practical book on the subject of building and furnishing Log 


Cabins or Cottages ever written. This volume contains the solution of all 
problems that confront the builder of a temporary or permanent home, and 
furnishes full explanation on how and where to build anything from a shack 





to the most pretentious mountain structure. Added to the practical and 
valuable instruction on the construction of fireplaces, chimneys, rustic stair- 
ways, etc., this book contains 43 full-page illustrations—57 figures. 


Bound in cloth—134 pp.—9 x 6. 


POSTPAID $2.00 EACH 


Here is your chance !!! 


The above book and a year’s subscription to FOREST AND STREAM 
for $3.00. Sign the order blank, tuck your check or M. O. in and mail today 


—before the supply is exhausted. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
221 W. 57th St., New York City. 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed herewith my $3.00. Please send me Log Cabins and enter my order for FOREST AND 


STREAM for 1 year. 


Name 


Address 


City, State 








LYMAN NO. 4 


Micrometer Receiver Sight 
for the new 


MODEL 54 .270 

Supplied as extra equip- 
ment with rifle, if speci- 
fied; or can be ordered 
separately through your 
dealer or C. O. D. Easily 
mounted. 

Write for Free Folder 
on LYMAN SIGHTS or 
send 0c. for complete 
catalog. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
110 WEST ST., MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 


Use LYMAN. SIGHTS 


They Better Your Aim 


FREE TO FISHERMEN 
Thousands of fishermen have sent for our 
free booklet (second edition) that is full ot 
tishing facts as to how to make record catches 
of hookwise Bass and Trout. Record catches 
are reported every day. 
Send for your copy today. A card will bring 
it, MADE BY WATERWITCH. 
THE BASS-HOUN COMPANY 
Dept. ¥. Stevens Point, Wis. 


“OLD TOWN CANOES” are patterned after 


real Indian models. The graceful lines make 
for speed and easy handling. “Old Town” con- 
struction has added great strength. “Old Town 
Canoes” are low in price too. $64 up. From 


dealer or factory. 


The new 1925 catalog is beautifully illus- 
trated. It shows all models in full colors. Write 
for your free copy today. Orp Town Canoe Co., 
597 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


CAMP COOKERY 

By Horace Kephart 

This book tells what a man should carry 

in both pack and head. Every step is traced 

—the selection of provisions and utensils, 

the quantity of each, preparation of game, 

building of fires, cooking of every conceiv 
able kind of food, etc. 

154 pages. Illustrated. Flexible Cloth, $1.00 


Forest & Stream Pub. Co. 257 W. 57thSt., N. Y. C, 
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Davis HY-POWER chambered for 3” shells, kills 
ducks at 80 yds. ee, = 12 gauge only, 30 and 
32” barrels. Price $3 

Davis PREMIER. made I 12-16 rw ” gauge. 
26-28-30-32 inch barrels, Price $30. 

Davis MAXIMIM, specially built" ae 
choked for short range brush shooting. 


0 ga.-20 in. barrels. 

21 successive wing shots and 
21 killings have been made 
with one < these guns. 
Price $30. 

These ee re highly 
finished. REMEMBER 
you need not pay 
over $35.00 for a 
Long Range Duck 

Gun if you se- 
lect a Davis, 


— Gun mae =6want a plain, 


Tested. y jow-priced Gun 
write us or ask 

your dealer about the 

Davis AJAX. Built ex- 

pressly for the man who 

wants a good, plain, 

reliable knock-about 

Gun at a low price. Made 

in 12-16 and 20 gauge. 

Every Davis Gun, whether 

lowest or highest priccd, is proof 

tested with an excessive load, Davis Guns 
were established in 1853 by N. R. Davis 
and are going stronger than ever in 1925. 
This 72 years of service and durability 
should mean something to every gun buyer, 


DAVIS-WARNER ARMS CORP. 
90 Chambers Street, New York 


BETTER 


BUILT FASTEST 


on the water and lowest in price 


Ca 

Many 

ae 

erin sponson. All swift, safe, strong, durable. 


Choice of many beautiful colors. $48 and up. 


Rowboats 
—WSteady, 
seaworthy, 


t 
Exceptionally fast for outboard motor use. $44 and up. 


talog : 
shows five models, ans. World Winner Detroit 


d Cup Races. $48 and up. 


Motor 
Boats— 
Hendoome, 7 
un 
of the water. Surprisingly sanenilite in price, $200 up. 
Catalog Free—Save Money—Order by Mall 
State kind of boat in which you are interested. 
WRITE TO 


FACTORIES EITHER ONE 


405 Ellis Ave. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. 


Improve Your Shooting 
SUPER TARGET eae $7.95 


Every sportsman, trapper and hunter 

will want one of these well ad hanter ha 

.22 Cal., 7-shot target shooting re- 

volvers, Shoots the .22 shot, 

long and long rifle cartridges. - 

curately rifled for fine marksmanship. 9%4-inch 
barrel, American made. Blue finish, large range 
grips. We are making the price especially low, only 
$7.95, Postage Paid. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. We cannot aceept C.O.D. orders 
at this low price unless accompanied with $1.00 deposit, 


EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING coer... 
258 Broadway, Dept. 556 New York 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
USE OUR CLASSIFIED COLUMNS. 
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NCE while crossing a lake in my 
canoe, I saw a moose just ahead 

of me. As he was a long way from 
home, I thought I would have some 
fun with him. After a hard paddle 
I overtook him and ran the canoe up 
his back between the antlers. He gave 
his head a twist, nearly throwing me 
out and partly filling the canoe with 
water. He got the bes: of the joke 
and taught me a lesson I never forgot. 
An English clergyman came here 
one winter to go moose hunting with 
me. He was very anxious to kill a 
moose and we were in need of meat so 
we set out. I started a moose and 
soon overtook it as the snow shoeing 
was good. The moose showed fight 
when I got close to him. Whenever 
he started to go away I followed him 
and he would wheel and face me. Fi- 
nally he made up his mind not to run 
at all. In a short time my sky pilot 
came up, and as he had a very fine 
express rifle I was anxious to see it 
work, as it was something new to me. 
He fired seven shots at the moose at 


jtwenty-five or thirty yards and man- 





aged to cut a little hair off the back 
of the animal’s neck with the last shot. 
When he stopped firing he stood and 
looked at me. I asked him why he 
didn’t keep on. He informed me in a 
mournful tone that he had no more 
cartridges, so it looked very much as 
hough we would have to go without 
meat. 


E possessed a large claspknife and 

I asked if he had it with him. He 
handed it to me and I cut a small 
pole twelve or fifteen feet long. cut a 
notch in the small end and lashed the 
knife to it. I intended trying to cut the 
moose’s jugular vein. I worked up on 
one side of the moose and when he got 
uneasy I asked the minister to work 
up on the other side and distract his 
attention. I picked out my spot and 
took a step ahead to strike; as I did 
so, the moose took a step ahead and in- 
stead of striking where I had aimed, 
I struck behind the fore shoulder, mid- 
way down. He fell almost instantly, 
blood spouting from the wound. Upon 
opening him I found I had almost cut 
his heart in two. 

I skinned and dressed the moose and 
we prepared to start for camp in a 
blinding snowstorm. It was coming 
on dark and the camp was on a lake 
two miles away, but I thought I could 
find it. I tried to use my compass, but 
the snow was so thick that I couldn’t 
see the needle and the wind blew out 
matches as fast as we could light them. 
If there is anything that will make a 
man quickly lose himsel2, it is a bad 
storm in the night. = wandered on as 
best I could by the lay of the land, but 
soon found that I had lost the run of 
that. I was about to give up and was 


trying to find a dry stump or some- 
thing to start a fire in, when I saw a 
dark object just ahead. Going up to 
it, I found it was a fisher hanging up 
in one of the steel traps. I knew then 
I was on my trapping line, and by 
carefully feeling for snow shoe tracks 
I came to the lake, then by follow- 
ing the shoe track I found the camp. 
That is the only time I ever got lost 
in the woods. 


OOSE are very easily tamed if 
caught when they are young. 
I caught three when they were nine or 
ten months old for different parks. It 
was easy to catch thera in the deep 
snow and I had no trouble leading 
them out of the woods after the first 
day. I remember of once catching a 
calf moose two or three weeks old in 
an, otter trap. The mother was with it 
and she faced me as soon as I came 
near the trap. I was surprised and 
didn’t know what she meant until I 
saw the calf in the stream trying to 
get out of the trap. I had an Indian 
with me and T called to him to come 
and help me get the calf, but instead of 
coming he made off the other way. 
It was a very open place with ne 
large trees and I started hollering at 
the cow moose trying to drive her away 
and at last she moved off. I got hold 
of the pole the trap was fastened to 
and began hauling it ashore. The calf 
began to bleat and the moose charged 
again. I ran around some bushes and 
yelled at the top of my voice and finally 
scared her away. Then I waded out 
into the stream, got the calf by the 
ears and rubbed and petted it to keep 
it quiet and managed tc get the trap 
ashore and reset it. To my surprise 
the calf followed me to the bank. I 
dodged around some bushes and ran 
away from it; no doubt the mother re- 
turned and picked it up. 


PHOTOGRAPHER went to the 

woods one winter to get pictures 
of live moose for the magazine he rep- 
resented. We went out one day to try 
our luck. The snow wasn’t very deep 
and it was hard to run a moose and 
get it to stop, and when I did finally 
succeed in getting one stopped, the 
photographer and camera were so far 
behind that the moose got tired of 
waiting. The next day I ran one down 
and he was prepared to fight, but when 
he saw the new arrival he began to get 
very uneasy. I was expecting trouble 
and warned the photographer to be 
ready to run if I gave the word and 
told him the direction to go. He had 
just gotten the camera placed to his 
satisfaction when I saw that the moose 
was going to charge. I gave the word 
to retreat in disorder as quickly as pos- 
sible. The photographer ran in the 
direction indicated, but tripped and 
fell end over end down a hill and over 
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a pile of windfalls landing snowshoes 
up, while your humble servant disap- 
peared behind two trees. The moose 
came to the camera where he expected 
to find his enemy. Looking around 
and seeing he had missed his mark he 
swung his head around and knocked 
over the camera; then he retreated to 
his fighting place ‘where he had hard 
ground. 

The photographer got up, put his 
snow shoes on right and returned. He 
picked up the camera, which was none 
the worse, as it had fallen in the light 
snow. I wandered round carelessly, 
not too close to the moose, pretending 
I didn’t see him till I got him quieted 
down. We then succeeded in getting 
several good pictures from different 
sides, for the longer the moose stood, 
the sorer he got from the run he had 
in the snow. 


The Old Fashioned ’Coon 
Hunt 
(Continued from page 405) 


his feet and nail him. Two or three 
times she had the dog down and was 
on top of him, chewing his neck and 
ears. 

We told the farmer that if he would 
catch his dog we would turn our dogs 
loose and show him how quick a regu- 
lar ’coon dog could kill a ’coon, but he 
said, no, his dog would soon get mad 
and finish it. 


E were having the time of our 

lives watching the fight, but it 
didn’t seem right to have the poor Col- 
lie cut to pieces by that scrapping she- 
devil. The fight went on and on until 
the dog got so tired that the ’coon was 
getting the best of him. I will never 
forget the look on that farmer’s face 
when his dog gave up the fight and 
turned tail. 

The dog ran out through the woods 
howling, with the ’coon snapping at his 
heels every jump. 

We turned Bibby loose and she pinned 
the ’coon to the ground, and had her 
throat and ribs crushed in less than 
three minutes. The farmer could not 
understand how a medium-sized hound 
could kill a ’eoon which his big Collie 
could not even come close to killing. 
We explained to him that it was all in 
knowing how. 

Anyone that has hunted ’coon has had 
experience with their dogs trailing mink 
in swamps. In one particular swamp 
our dogs had trailed what we thought 
was a mink every night that we were 
in that territory. One night the swamp 
was under water, because it had rained 
heavily ever since early in the morn- 
ing. We decided to make one more 
effort to catch that mink, knowing the 
swamp was flooded, and the mink would 
be out on open ground where the dogs 
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REISING.292 
utomatic 


Contains features to be had 
in no other .22 Automatic 


Simplicity of Construction— 

Cleans at the Breech— 

Has a visible Hammer— 

Fool-proof when magazine is removed— 

Shoots more shots without reloading than 

any other Automatic Pistol— 

Can be used as a single shot— 

Unsurpassed as a sidearm for Trappers and Hunters— 
Absolutely positive for target 
shooting. Reising .22 Automatic 
Pistols are beautiful specimens 
of the best mechanical work: 
manship, perfectly balanced, 
of unequalled shooting quality— 
Fully Guaranteed— 


Send for Catalog 


The REISING MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Dept. F, 6) Broadway \ New York City 


It Pays toBu 
Cn 


32  itbeetes 


C075 


TEN-DAY TRIAL - MONEY BACK GUARANT EEA-DAY TRIAL - MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


pa rg graeme farther, wider, clearer vision than see va oe ~ 
vected, even with binoculars much_ higher priced. 
millimeter objective lenses, 1 5/16” diameter. .. 
passed illumination and range of vision. The greatest 
value ever offered in our 42 years of experience. We 
know binoculars. You buy binoculars once—buy a good 
pair. Enclose Check, Money Order, or order C. O. D. 
Ask for L. D. (Long Distance) Binoculars. Limited 
quantity imported. Do not delay. 

Binoculars $5 and Up 


WRITE FOR CATALOG Optical Goods, Cameras 


Order from Chicago's Leading Optical House Since 1883 


WATRY & HEIDKAMP 22%t,,'@,,.7.W, feanduinh 


BIASCOPES 


Pocket Binocular 


Reveals objects unseen by naked eye. A 
necessity to campers, hunters, all sportsmen 


Biascope A, illustrated, $5; Biascope B, 
pupillary adjustment, $7. At your dealer ‘ 
or direct postpaid. Money back guarantee. 


Wollensak Optical Company 
46-48 Clinton Ave., N. Rochester, N.Y. 


ZIP-ZIP 
LET’S GO BOYS 


No matter where you go, camping, 
hunting, fishing, boating, to the 
country, the sea shore or the moun- 
tains, you will need a Zip-Zip 
shooter, thousands of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip-Zip 

shooter. If your dealer happens not to 

have them order from 

us. ZIP-ZIP shooter 

complete only 35c¢ or oO 


three for $1.00 pre- 


2 paid. Send stamps, 
coi 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 102, Columbia, S. C. 


yin or money order. 
WHY NOT spend Spring, Summerand Fall gather” $2 
ing butterflies, insects? I buy hun® 
dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each* 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pictures> 
price-list. Send 10¢ (not stamps) for my Illustrated 
prospectus before sending butterflies. 


MR, SINCLAIR, Dealer ip Insects, Dept. 9, Box 1424, San Diege, Calif. 


| 
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Your Old Stick Sure 
Does Shoot! 


ye hadn't crooked a finger in months. 
Yet when you wiped the Hoppe’s No. 9 
out of the bore and shot a few sighters— 
man alivel 


Always can count on the barre, that has 
been cleaned and kept bright with Hoppe’s. 
Removes every trace of primer salt, powder 
soot and stain. Dissolves metal fouling and 
leading. Absolutely prevents rust. 


For the working parts use Hoppe’s Lubri- 
cating Oil. Contains no acid, thinner or 
other harmful ingredient. A pure lubricant 
—light, penetrating, and does not gum. 


Send us 10-cent stamp 
Free Cleaning Guide. 


At your Dealers’. 
for sample of No. 9. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


20 years the Authority on Gun 
Cleaning 


2311 North 8th Street 


For more than 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


XCLUSIVE Sport Twin feature. 
lift the tiller, take a straight-line on 
bling motor mw Soavened wmscnee: 
or won’t pull to u even a 
fraction of an inch. "iow bow he tiller. 
Steady, this —— the motor. Run over 
n rocks, logs or snags, beach your boat 
—no harm on omen of it. At the slight- 
est blow on the gear housing, motor tilts 
automatically — snubbing shock and pre- 
venting injury to the motor or prope 
Write for 1925 EVINRUDE Ycar Book. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO, 
316 Evinrude Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


The New 1925 Champion 


EVINRUDE 


USE OUR CLASSIFIED COLUMNS FOR 
RESULTS 
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THE .400 WHELEN airte 


Is ideal for all American big game but is especially suit- 
able for moose. The cartridge for this rifle is character- 
ized by very moderate recoil, gilt edge accuracy, and 
exceptional ease in cleaning. These rifles made by us 
exactly to Major Whelen’s specifications in various 
weights, barrel lengths, and stock specifications are always 
carried in stock and can be examined at our factory and 
Salesroom at 234-236 East 39th St., New York City. 


GRIFFIN & Se INC. 





“The Tent with the Camp Fire Inside’ 


UNCAS INDIAN TEPEE 


No center pole required. It is supported by three folding 
poles and has a revolving adjustable smoke hood, operated 
by two small ropes from within, which rotates it to suit 
and open or close it as desired. Strictly a one-man tent 
to erect; can be put up in five minutes; can be rolled up 
and put in bag smaller than spare tire. Circular and price 
list on application, 


B.F. BAILEY & SON wiv inden Conn. 


J. KANNOFSKY ccass‘trower 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 


328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


‘Dignified; Exclusive Profession 

not overrun with competitors. 

Crowded with opportunity, for 

money-maki and big fees. 

° 8000 5 to $10,000 incomes attained 

~ by experts. Easy to master under our 

spondence methods. Credentialsaward- 

ed. We assist students and graduates in 

ting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 

fished 1916. Write for information; it will oped your 
eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! 


American Landscape School, 71-J.4. Newark, N. Y. 





SECTIONAL 
STEEL BOATS 


NON-SINKABLE 
Carry on running 
~~. board of car, strong— 
quiet. Easy to han- 
dle, cannot come a- 
partin the water—pat- 
ented construction. - 
Send for information 
Cie alee ee 
ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO 


Welds, 2 or 3 people. Betas aries a) oe 
lowboats and for ter Cts itt i) 
° 


Brand new. Clear, white crystal 
8-x lenses. French make, Cen- 
tral focusing and width adjust- 
ment. Large field of vision 
Ideal for Hunting, Camping, 
Fishing, Hikes, etc. Guaran- 
teed perfect. Well made and 
serviceable, will last a lifetime 
Black morocco - covered body. 
Strong case and shoulder straps 
included. Send for Circular. 


HIGH- POWER, BIG VALUE, $8.75 C.0.0. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
BENNER & CO., D-5 Trenton, N. J. 
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could straighten the trail out and cor- 
ner the mink where we could kill it in 
some way. 

As we came near the swamp the dogs 
opened up on a hot trail, headed around 
the swamp on open ground, and ran up 
a ravine that led to an open field. They 
were running fast and we thought sev- 
eral times that they were running by 
sight instead of trailing. They left the 
ravine and let out through the open 
field. Within a few minutes they were 
barking up. We hurried to the tree, 
rather expecting to find a ’coon, but 
when we arrived we hardly knew what 
to expect, because we could tell by the 
action of Bibby that it was not a ’coon. 
The old chestnut tree had been split at 
a big fork by a storm; one half of it 
hung down at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees, with the top branches rest- 
ing on the ground. The dogs were 
making a great effort to scale the trunk 
of the tree, but the branches kept it 
suspended in the air. We began to 
search the tree with our flashlight, and 
when the light struck the upper end we 
got the shine of two small, red eyes. 
We had always made it our policy to 
play safe and find out afterward, and 
when the old shotgun spoke, something 
fell. We found it to be one of the larg- 
est mink we had ever caught or seen. 


NE night the dogs treed a ’coon in 

a tall tree; we located the shine of 
his eyes far up in the top. We imme- 
diately brought the old shotgun into 
play. After shooting at him eight or 
ten times, we could not locate his eyes 
again, but knew he was not in a den, 
for we could hear the blood falling. We 
were expecting him to fall from the 
wounds, and did not notice the time un- 
til daybreak. Just as we were going 
to shoot him he started to back down 
the tree, and came down to where the 
dogs could reach him, and was soon 
killed. 

We were still wondering why we had 
been unable to locate his eyes, and upon 
examining him we were very sorry to 
find that he had been suffering all that 
time with both of his eyes shot out. 
He was an unusually large ’coon, and 
when we skinned him we found his skin 
sticking full of shot. He was so old 
and tough that the shot did not go 
through the skin. 


There was a big crevice in the rocks 
about a fourth of a mile from the cabin 
into which nearly every night the dogs 
would drive some fast-running animal, 
but they could never tree it. We de- 
cided it was a mink or an otter. This 
same thing had happened every year 
that we had made the trip. 

In our last night’s hunt we were 
caught in a severe storm and: took shel- 
ter under a cave for several hours. 
During our stay in the cave our lan- 
tern was accidentally knocked over, and 


the globe smashed. Although the storm 
passed over, it was very dark, and when 
we started home at four o’clock, it was 
necessary to use the flashlight. We 
were approaching the cabin when Bibby 
started to drive a red hot trail toward 
the crevice. Thinking that the usual 
thing would happen, and the crevice 
animal would again reach its lair, we sat 
down on a log to wait. After break- 
ing our lantern we had used the flash- 
light to get home and the battery was 
exhausted. In a few minutes old Bibby 
set up the glorious tree bark. Remem- 
ber, we had no light, and it was darker 
than pitch. We tore through the brush 
and briars in the direction of the crevice 
with the intention of so blocking it, 
that if the old-timer proved to be too 
much for Bibby, we stood a chance of 
treeing it again and waiting for day- 
light. 

After we blocked the crevice we went 
to the tree and found Bibby barking 
up a leaning sycamore that ran out 
over the creek where the water was 
three or four feet deeep. We had de- 
cided to wait for daylight, but as we 
reached the tree we heard an awful 
splash in the water: the ’coon had 
jumped in the creek. Bibby plunged in 
after him and started a terrible fight. 
The outcome depended on Bibby alone, 
because we had left the young dog at 
the cabin with an injured foot. 


We could see by lighting matches 
that first the ’coon was under the wa- 
ter, then the dog. They finally crossed 
to the other side and the ’coon man- 
aged to get out on the bank. Bibby 
was right out after him and tackled 
him on the open ground. By the time 
we had crossed the creek they had 
worked up into a thicket so dark that 
we could not tell which was the ’coon 
and which was the dog. 


HE fight went on fast and furiously, 

and all we could do was to wait 

for daylight, or for the combat to move 

out where we could determine which 
was which. 


We had used all of our matches 
watching the struggle in the creek. The 
rounds were getting shorter and far- 
ther between. We could hear the dog 
and ’coon panting and hear their hearts 
pounding, but could not tell them apart. 
They finally moved out of the thicket 
just as a faint light appeared in the 
east, and as they arose for the next 
round we were able to detect the ’coon 
when he stood up on his hind feet. 
Though we were right in the edge of 
a woods, there wasn’t a club to be 
found, and we had left our axe back 
at the cabin. Finally Sam tore a rail 
from a nearby fence, and after break- 
ing it in two, put his one hundred and 
ninety pounds behind a swing, and the 
‘coon went down for the count, with his 
neck broken. 


It will wentify you. 
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That mighty blow ended the fiercest 
fight in our twenty years of ’coon-hunt- 
ing experience. Poor old Bibby was al- 
most a wreck; her ears were split to 
ribbons, her nose chewed, one eye torn, 
and her front legs were cut in many 
places, but she was game until the last 
minute. 

When we returned to the cabin the 
*’eoon measured thirty-seven inches 
from the point of his nose to the tip 
of his tail, and weighed twenty-one 
pounds with scarcely an ounce of fat 
on his body. He had one front foot off, 
that being the reason he would not 
usually tree when the dogs were chas- 
ing him; this time Bibby was so close 
he had to tree to save himself. When 
we skinned that ’coon we could not find 
a place on his body that was not chewed 
into a jelly. Just imagine what the 
poor dog had to contend with. She was 
so stiff and sore that she could hardly 
walk for a week. 

Fortunately for the dog, but not so 
for us, our hunt was over, after ten 
glorious nights We had to go back to 
work and the old routine of business, 
and how drab the future appeared. With 
great satisfaction we look back on our 
success of a total catch of thirty-seven 
’coon, forty-two opossum, and two mink. 
The sale of the skins brought us a neat 
sum; the experience and joy of that 
hunt was priceless. The outdoor life 
in the woods made our cheeks glow, the 
exercise strengthened our muscles, and, 
most of all, there was forever inscribed 
in our minds the thrilling memories of 
one of our most enjoyable and most suc- 
cessful hunting trips, 


The Leopard of the Lake 


(Continued from page 407) 


from a boat’s bottom carry far in quiet 
waters, and there is where pickerel are 
to be found. The true sportsman takes 
with him but one rod. If fish are there 
waiting for him, he will at least get all 
he needs. If there are no fish, how 
many can he get with any number of 
rods? You are dealing with a finnicky 
fish: and it is well to have a number 
of kinds of baits with you. 


[ iva minnows are good and gener- 
ally successful but the ways of His 
Majesty sometimes are past fathoming. 
A couple of live mice in a little box is 
easily carried and sometimes proves 
efficacious when all else fails. The 
sharp-pointed Carlisle hooks about 4-0 
in size are admirable and, if rightly 
handled, will lead the largest of pick- 
erel to the landing net, which should 
always be taken, as the mouth of the 
pickerel is very tender and liable to cut 
out. The snells on all hooks used for 
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this work should be wound about with 
hair wire which can be had for a few 
cents and found at most hardware 
stores. It saves the gut from being 
chafed. by the needle-like teeth of the 
fish. The wire of the Carlisle is quite 
light and so is very desirable when live 
bait is used as it does not cause so big 
a wound as most other varieties. If you 
use your live mouse, a little tact will en- 


able you to get the sharp-pointed hook ! 
through the skin on his neck, only deep | 


enough, however, to hold well. Cruel? 
Well, maybe so, and it may be believed 
that mice at other games have enjoyed 
themselves more. Still, our mouse is 


amiable, and quite willing to make a/| 
slight return for the cheese and other | 


things which we have furnished myriads 
of his forbears, so we will dismiss the 
thought. You will use neither sinker 
or float with him but cast him out very, 
very gently and with the light line you 
are using he will swim along nicely, 
provided you give him perfect slack. 
He is trying to reach that lily pad but 
a short distance away and crawl out 
where it is less damp, and as you watch, 
you notice the leaf rock violently, and 
the water about is disturbed. There, 
your mouse has gone under. Do not 
strike, his swimming did not send the 
wavelets against the lily pad. See, your 
line is now beginning to run out, block 
your reel and tighten the line, so; 
w-h-i-r-r, ah ha, your reel sings the old 


song. It was a pickerel took your | 


mouse and he is now running way out 
yonder, as much surprised now as the 
mouse was when he went under. 
Steady, don’t hurry, he is running 
broadside to your boat and watching 
everything. Just keep your line taut, 
the spring of your split bamboo will 
weaken him down fast. All right, let 
him go all the way around the boat. 
Put a little strain on him now, that 
will keep him from the lily pads. Don’t 
let the rod get over your shoulder, 
you’re old enough to know better. Face 
your fish all the time. He’s coming to- 
ward you now, weakening some. Don’t 
put your net down yet, there’s fight in 
him. Let him have another round. 
There now, reel in so your rod tip 
touches the water. Lower your net 
about a foot under the water; now, 
raise your tip. That’s it. Ah, good, 
about four pounds of pure grit and 
white flaky meat. Too good a prize for 
any but fishermen and honest men. 


cy. course, you’ll fish on awhile. 
There are about six feet of water; 
well, set your float so the minnow will 
be three feet down and use a light 
sinker. Put your hook through the skin 
and tough muscles under the fin on its 
back. That is better than through the 
lips, as the pickerel always gorges a 
live fish head first, it is less likely to 
feel the prick of the hook than when 
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ERE’S how a veteran 


fisherman describes 

these products! “They work 
like a charm. Some mech- 
anism. Built like a watch 
and just as true!’’ Meissel- 
bach Reels are the first 
choice of every fisherman 

| who wants results that count. 
“Rainbow”—“Takapart”— 

“‘Tripart”—“Neptune” 

“*Triton’”—“Okeh”’”—*‘Surf”’ 

| A special reel for every purpose. 
Live dealers everywhere handle 
this time-honored line. If you 
| cannot obtain locally, please ad- 


| vise—we shall see that you are 
}| promptly supplied. 





Le Lud leer Ae Bast 


Interesting, convincing litera- 
| ture, detailing features of all our 
products mailed upon request. 


i A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co., Inc. 
i 25 West 45th Street New York 


The ORIGINAL and only manufactur- 
ers of GENUINE Meisselbach Reels. 








The Cozy-Camp Trailer 


HERE'S real camping comfort—and con- 
venience, too—for any place youcan go 
with your automobile. The patented and ex- 
clusive permanent trailer deck formsa slatted 
auto top roof for tent when opened, greatl 
increasing head room, Trailer covering built 
in, And two beds—teal three-quarter beds— 
full length—comfortable beds for four. Two 
big dust-proof lockers, for your favorite 
camp equipment. Room inthe trailer, for all 
your luggage. 

Roller bearing axle—Ford automobile wheels 
—pneumatic tires—Ford service at every 
cross road. Trails perfectly,and pulled easily 
by any car. 

The Cozy Camp Trailer will save in hotel 
bills on one Summer vacation tour more than 


its cost—$198.50 F, O. B. Indianapolis. 


Write us today for details—and “money 
ck”* guarantee that you will be pleased. 


HABIG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Successors to 
Cozy Trailer and Equipment Company 
1055 No. Meridian St. Indianapolis, Ind. 





Exclusive Manufacturers of Victor Permanent 
Tops - Victor Ventilating Glass Enclosures 
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ITHACA. WINS 


S. M. Crothers 
won the Amateur 
Championship of 
the U.S. with an 

Ithaca gun at the 
Spring Tournament 
of the New York Ath- 
letic Club. A year 
ago Howard Voor- 
hies won with ane 
other Ithaca, 


Ithaca lock speed will 
improve any ones 
shooting. 


Catalogue Free 


Ithaca double guns 
for game $37.50 to 
$700. Ithaca single 
barrel trap guns $100 
to $700, 


ITHACA 


GUN CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


RUSSIAN eramerup SPORTING RIFLE 
$10.45 


% 


30, Mod. . 
pounds, Length 43% inches; barrel, 22 inches. Turned 
down Lolthnndlé, Special price, $10.45, Ball cartridge: 
hard nose, $3.50 per 100, Web cart. Belt, 40 
Tents, cots, Messpans, canteens, Kna 
haversacks, Outing Suits, hats, helmets, S ° 
bridles, Bugles, lariats, Medals,etc, 15 Acres Army 
Goods. New Catalog 1925, GOth Anniversary issue, 
372 pgs., fully illustrated, contains pictures and hise 
torical information of all American Military gunsand 
a (inel.Colts) since1775, with all World War rifles 
failed 50c.Est.1865. Speo. New Circularfor2cstamp. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 


fear ONLY ¢ 39.0 
Money Back 


Guarantee 


Highest Grade 
Auto Camping Trailer 


You can load all your baggage, bedding, cots, tents, 
cooking utensils, ete., in this light weight trailer and 
hitch it to any automobile and never notice any extra 
pull on your car. Why? Because it is scientifically built, 
weighing oniy 275 pounds and with a guaranteed carry- 
ing capacity at automobile speed of 1,000 pounds. We 





are ready to prove this, hitch it behind your own car, | 


and you be the judge. If you are planning an outing 
don’t fail to write us at once for complete details. Act 
at once. 


THE BOWER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Box 21 e e e Fowler, Indiana 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develor- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
eriginal investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you year after year. SQUARE 
DEAL L. & D. CO., (6 F. S. Lorrain Arcade, East 
Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 


Now is the Time to Buy Books on Fish- 
ing. Send for Sportsmen’s Book 


Catalog. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


221 W. 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
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| through the lips, and should he feel it, 
he’ll drop it quickly. Get your minnow 
out quietly, pickerel depend on their 
eyes for locating their food, a bugle call 
is not necessary, and when one takes 
| your minnow, be in no hurry to strike. 
Remember, he has to kill it, then turn 
it around before he will swallow it. 
When you wish to change to pork rind 
for skittering, you can do that with rod 
and reel. Cast it out near the lily pads 
and let it splash a little. You have 
nothing to stun now, so work it to- 
ward you with little jerks reeling in 
your line as you do so. Have the pork 
| So that a little length will stream out 
| behind the hook. When the strike 
comes, it will be all in a flash, then 
| strike back but not too hard. When 
| using a spoon or spinner the same con- 
| ditions arise, only never buy any but 
the plain polished copper or brass ones, 
or, of course, nickel, which is equally 
good. The “red on one side” sort is 
usually a snare. 





Bunnies to Bear with Bow 
and Arrow 
(Continued from page 892) 


OM was electrified; he _ slipped 

his start hound and helped the 
scent. Dr. Pope gave me a stick of 
Black Jack chewing gum and the en- 
gagement was on. Places for each to 
take when the beast was treed had al- 
ready been assigned, and each started 
for his post. I was to go with Tom, 
as I knew the country. 


The start hound disappeared into 
the manzanita brush, headed for the 
bottom of the canyon. Only a cater- 
pillar tank could have penetrated be- 
hind him, and it would have had to 
make occasional fifty foot hops over 
ledges and slides, so we had to go down 
by Devil’s Gut, a steep, twisting, slid- 
|ing chute of broken rock and dirt that 
had been known to send a sure footed 
| mountain horse stumbling hoof over tail 
to its bottom. Tom knew to a second just 
| how much speed could be made down 
this quarter mile, and my mule was 
wise enough to keep within bounds of 
safety. We were at the bottom and 
across the Van Duzen River in what 
seemed to be one minute and thirty- 
five skids. There we had a dirt trail 
for two miles to an opening called 
Buck Pasture. Out on a point we lis- 
tened and Tom said the start hound 
had jumped a bear sure enough on Lost 
Ridge. The other dogs in the pack 
were uncoupled and in a little while we 
heard them roaring and yelping up 
the canyon near the trail we had just 
come down. Back up the steep slide: we 
went, Tom’s horse throwing clouds of 
rock, wood and dust. I was left far 
behind. 
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Se above soon came wild halloos, 
the signal that a bear was treed. 
When I found them Murphy said the 
bear had come down, dodging some ar- 
row shots at it, and plunged into a 
gulch. Back down Devil’s Gut a sec- 
ond time we slipped and chopped, and 
in Buck Pasture, our only good listen- 
ing look-out, we located the dogs and 
bear by their baying. We had the 
pleasure of hearing the dogs run this 
long-winded bruin through the thick 
stubby oak on the mountain side across 
from us. They chased him four miles 
to Summit Valley Gap, and there 
seemed to have treed him, and so off 
we went again. But this bear’s move- 
ments could not be counted on. When 
we had scrambled halfway to the foot 
cf Summit Valley Trail, we heard the 
dogs baying “treed” in the canyon be- 
low us. 

Tying our mounts to some bushes, 
and hallooing for the others we pushed 
through the fir brush and found the 
dogs baying at our bear planted on a 
big limb, fully a hundred feet above 
us, his pointed black muzzle showing 
over the crotch. Tom, the veteran of a 
thousand bear hunts, said our animal 
would not come down from such good 
quarters and calmly settled to await 
Dr. Pope’s arrival. However, in a 
little while, being no doubt a Progres- 
sive and not caring for the old moun- 
tain traditions, Bruin began to think 
of a better place of refuge. 


E moved back and forth on the 
limb, swinging his muzzle from 
side to side with a powerful serpent- 
like bear motion. Lest he should now 
escape after all, Tom shouted to me to 
shoot. Gathering my strength, I drew, 
and undershot. The bear was positive 
then that a change was necessary, so 
down he came, his big claws ripping 
the bark, dodging around the trunk as 
cleverly and as nimbly as a squirrel. 
Tom was disgusted and said _ the 
hounds were so tired and their feet so 
bruised that the bear would be lost. 
Before physical exhaustion, utter 
and stinging, and chagrin at my miss, 
my interest in bear hunting all but 
disappeared. It seemed that this was 
the attitude of the dogs as well, for 
they followed the lumbering form of 
our bear at scarcely more than a trot; 
I saw the big black animal pad over 
the river gravel and around a turn out 
of sight. Sullenly I buckled to and 
once more took up the pursuit. 
Plugging along at a grim walk over 
the stony canyon bed in a half mile I 
rounded a bend and heard the dogs 
baying in a gulch to my right. Life 
returned to my legs and my spirits 
were quickened by a powerful elixir. 
In a minute I found the bear up an- 
other fir tree, grappling it with his 
iegs, and resting one ham on a small 
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branch. He paid little attention to me, 
but eyed the dogs with a quiet air. I 
yelled for Tom, and while waiting for 
him took four exposures with a small 
Kodak. Tom’s head soon stuck out 
of the thicket and he called to me to 
help him catch the dogs and tie them, 
which I did. 


Y now strength was at a low ebb 
from climbing and _ smashing 

through the maddening underbrush, 
and first I made a clear miss. I took 
. grip on myself, braced, and aimed 
carefully a second time. I drew for all 
there was in my heart. An arrow 
lashed through the bear’s fur. I 
whipped a third shaft from my quiver 
ind, loosing, saw it sink into his liver, 
clear out of sight, and then soar on 
beyond. 

Tom, standing by my right, saw the 
arrow pass diagonally through the 
bear, from in front of his right hip to 
his left shoulder, come out, and keep on 
going; so naturally believed I hadn’t 
hit. 

“You’ve missed him 
yelled. 

“Did 1?” I snapped back; but there 
was no need for further words. Even 
as I spoke, the animal loosed his grip 
on the tree, his head toppled back, and 
he sailed a hundred and twenty feet 
through the bottom of the gulch and 
lay there, dead. 


again!” he 


Gaspe 
(Continued from page 389) 


at the end of tide water, surrounded on 
all sides by unbroken forest of spruce 
and fir. The river has an easy gradient 
so that we had no need for the iron- 
tipped pole on the first day of paddling. 
Each shaded pool tempts out the fly. 
If we didn’t care about traveling, one 
spot would be as good as another for 
a permanent camp. 


Tee night we managed half a fish 
among the three of us, washed 
down, as they say in Quebec, with nut 
brown ale. This is the first of seven 
nights along the York, a rough country; 
although we gave no credit to the 
stories of an old codger at the village 
who told us about a sea serpent seen 
there three years ago that stretched 
clear across Gaspé Bay, and the feroc- 
ity of wolves back yonder— in spite 
of that, our dreams were a little dis- 
turbed by memories’ of thumping 
salmon. 

By noon of the second day we reached 
a branch running into the main stream 
‘rom the north. This tributary is too 
hallow for navigation, so Toad pulled 
he canoe up into the bushes and my 
vife and I set off for trout. No need 
tor studying the index of the fly book; 
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Folded 


IT’S SAFE! 


For 35 years the Acme Folding Canvas Boat has proven 
sates strong, sturdy and dependable under all conditions. 
Can be carried on running board of your automobile. Can 
be fitted with outboard motor, Thousands of satisfied 
users, Catalog upon request. 


ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
428 S. SECOND ST. 


‘DARDEVLE™ 


The Universal Lure 


Because “Dardevle”’ 
treats “EM” all alike. 
All kinds of Trout, in- 
cluding Lake Trout, 
Walleyes, Muscalonge, 
Black Bass, even salt 
water fishes fall for it. 
It kicks like a badly 
scared frog or a min- 
now that is being chased 
by his cannibalistic 
elders. 


Dardevle swims, 
kicks, nearly turns 
over, but does not twist 
the line. You can keep 
it near the top for sur- 
face feeders or allow it 
to sink down to th: 
bottom to lure the big 
fellows. Anybody can 
cast the Dardevle, 
High priced outfits un- 
necessary. 


Three sizes, 65c to 


85c each. 
“Osprey Water- 
proof Silk 
Casting Line” 


The only line with | the guarantee ‘‘No 
Fish Can Break ‘EM’. 

We have “EM” to test from 9 Ibs. to 35 
Ibs. SEND FOR CATALOG 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


Outfitter of Sportsmen 
310-16 East Congress St. °°" 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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guaranteed or returned. _ Order 
FERRY & CO., Dept. ‘aise Pyeed No Halsted St., Chicago 


Bass "Pike Bite ~\ 


like Hungry Bears on the new WASP PLUG 
(Pat. Pdg.). Comes in Fly Rod Size or 
regular casting size. The new design ‘4 


this bait gives it the best motion at slow py 
speed. Has proved a great killer for 
bass. Finishes: Red head, white body; 

Y, 


frog; hornet; perch; ete. From your » 
dealer or sent postpaid 75c. State size 
and color wanted when ordering. | 


DELAWARE MFG 
119 Leroy St. Binghamton N.Y 


MIAMISBURG, OHIO 
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“The Finest Gun in the World” 


Made for those who know and appreciate 
the best. Correct models for every kind 
of shooting, in 12-, 16- and 20-gauge— 
including the SUPER-FOX, the original 


' long-range wildfowl gun. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4674 N. 18th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


WISCONSIN 
LAND O’ LAKES 


This Folder will prove an inval- 
uable aid in planning your vaca- 
tion. It contains a wealth of 
information about the GREAT 
NORTH WOODS AND LAKE 
REGION of Wisconsin. Pic- 
tures, maps, list of hotels, resorts 
and schedule of bargain vacation 
fares. Get your copy now. Ask 
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ST 


Cc. A. CAIRNS 
Passenger Traffic 
Manager 
C.& N. W.Ry. 
226 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RY. 


Natural Wild Duck Foods 


That will bring thousands of Wild Ducks 
to your waters. Thirty different duck 
coaxers, The natural wild aquatic foods 
which are hardy and guaranteed to grow. 
Write describing waters and 

receive free planting advice, 

helpful literature. 


er isconsar: 'S AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


improved 
Adjustable 
Sinker 


For deep sea, gulf and ocean fishing. 
Anywhere the tide ebbs and floods. 
Will not catch grass, made right 
and can be VARIED INSTANT- 

LY from 2 to 8 oz. No sliding 

or backlashing when casting. 


cT 
3 for s1.00 av oan 


MATTERN MFG. CO., 
Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
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——CANADA’S WILDS— 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp 
Lake poneaons 
Ontario, Canad 
A real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with ovale 
comfort in the heart of four million acres of virgin 
forest—1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boats, 
Canoes and Launches. Bathing, Tramping. One night 
‘rom Toronto or Montreal. Excellent table. Write 
for booklets. 
Address MISS E. ORR, TIMAGAMI P. 0., ONT. 


Plumley’s Camp) 


LONG LAKE, HAMILTON COUNTY, N. Y. 
In the Heart of the Adirondacks 


Real Accommodations for Sportsmen 
and Summer Guests. 


Record Fish Caught in 1924: 


Brook Trout, V. E. Scott, N. Y., 2 Ibs. 10 ozs. 
— Mouth Bass, Mr. MacLaren, Syracuse, 
Y., 3 Ibs. 4 ozs. 
quan Northern Pike, N. E. White, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y., 15 Ibs. 5 ozs. 


CANADA TIMAGAMI LAKE ontario 


CAMP EUCAROMA 
“Where the Family Spirit Prevails” 
Bring your grouch, rougn clothes and fishin’ tackle— 
Let the wife bring her old duds, stout shoes and 
camera, We'll furnish the smile and send you home 
rejoicing. 
FISHING — BATHING — CANOEING 
Send for Booklet 
ROBERT MORGAN, Owner and Manager 
529 Guardian Bidg., Cleveland. 0. 


VIRGINIA BEACH 


Wild, remote and easy of access, reached by 25 mile 
auto drive south on hard beach. 


SUMMER BOARD 


Large comfortable club-like house on lower end Back 
ay, near ocean. 
Reasonable Rates Bathing Beach Unrivalled 
Fishing—Sea Trout (ocean), Fresh Water Bass (Back 
Bay), both right at door. 
Shore Birds and Duck Shooting in Seas: 
Bring Wife and Children, INQU: 


L. L. DUDLEY, Virginia eth, Va. 


Red Rock Ranch 


Write for full information of Yellowstone Park Pack 
trips, summer pack trips in the mountains, with 
splendid fishing all the way. Up-to-date outfits. 

Summer boarders at the ranch, and fall hunting 
parties for Mouse, Bear, Deer, Elk and Mountain 
Sheep. Sage hen shooting in season. Elk, Deer and 
Mountain Sheep season opens September 15th, closes 
November 15th. Bear all year, Moose month of 
October under special license. Personal service, licensed 
guides, complete camp equipment, the best of saddle 
horses. 


RED ROCK RANCH 
CRYSTAL CREEK 
A Western Ranch Run by Western Mcn 
Redmond & Simpson 
Jackson, Jackson Hole, Wyoming 
Address JAS. S. SIMPSON References Furnished 


CAMP PIMBINA 


Province of Quebec, Canada 


Is situated in the midst of the best natural 
Trout Fishing in the Laurentians. The end 
of the road, yet accessible by rail and auto. 
Comfortable quarters, good food, boats, 
canoes, wnt: etc. 

Vrite for Booklet 


Ww J. JACOME, _W J.JACOME, Proprietor, St. Donatde Montcalm, PQ St. Donat de Montcalm, P,Q 


COIL BALDWIN 


BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 

Best Fishing on the Jersey Coast 
Where All Rod and Reel Men Meet 
Hotel’s own yachts are provided for guests at moderate 
rates for fishing at sea or in the famous Barnegat Bay 
Thoroughly Modern Hotel Every Convenience 
Season: June-September 
Booklet Tel. Beach Haven 84 
E. D. TOWNSEND, Manager 
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one fake insect turns out to be as tempt- 
ing as the next one to these unsophisti- 
cated brook trout. By the time we have 
reached the portaging road a quarter 
mile back we have a string for lunch; 
nothing oversize, but good enough to 
be out of the appetizer class. We get 
back to the canoe in time to catch Toad 
in the act of mixing egg whites into 
a batch of French style pan cakes. 

The packs are made up and after 
Toad and I have an argument over dis- 
tributing the outfit evenly we make for 
the old lumber road, bound for York 
Lake. This body of water, one of the 
four largest in Gaspé, until recently 
was thought to be part of the Riviére 
Madeleine system. At that time it was 
known as Las des Monts. It lies fifty 
miles back from Gaspé Basin and has 
been made accessible by means of the 
rough lumber road we were following. 


UR course lay northwest, so that 

we were making for the middle of 
the peninsula, skirting the northwest 
range of the Shickshocks. We could see 
no mountains higher than 2,500 feet 
until an elevated point was climbed 
from York Lake, giving a fine outlook 
as far as Tabletop, where the great 
whaleback summits spread out marking 
the highest land in eastern Canada. 


Two easy days out from the canoe 
brought us to this paradise and a new 
brand of fish, Canadian red trout. 
Ranging all the way from the speckled 
beauties to salmon had given us no 
taste of what was waiting for us here. 
The fighting spirit those red fellows 
showed would put all the others to 
shame, and each one furnishes three 
people with a good sized meal! 

Take one look at the place where 
they live and the breed really isn’t sur- 
prising. York Lake is a thing to re- 
member to your dying day. On two 
sides there are sharply rising hills, but 
the ends lead off into low flat valleys 
with apparently only a barrier of 
shadowy conifers holding back the 
water. If you have picked a damp place 
to get out to the lake’s edge and find 
yourself blocked by a tangle of white 
cedar, look around for a place where 
there’s a low bank of rock. Then settle 
down on a bed of soft brown spruce 
needles and notice all the commotion 
the trout are making out there in front 
of you! 


Ret first let a word of caution pre- 
pare you for this languishing. Take 
along either a lot of mosquito netting 
or some efficient fly dope! Except for 
traveling in the higher mountains, the 
only months to find relief from insects 
in the interior are June and October. 
When I think of those lakes I’ve 
fished in Gaspé, places known only by 
hearsay to all but a few surveyors, and 
still a legend to the seafarers of the 


coast, I don’t know whether to pass on 
the good word to others or to keep it 
quiet until I go back sometime to have 
the luxury of just those same experi- 
ences. 

We went to Gaspé by way of Mon- 
treal and the north shore. At Matane 
we rode by bus sixty miles to Ste. Anne 
des Monts, and here we found the Ste. 
Anne river was a good place to get ac- 
quainted with salmon. The fish go up- 
stream as far as the forks, thirty-five 
miles above the village. Here a cabin 
is located, reached by a rough lumber 
road from the sea. This point is the 
beginning of a trail leading up Mt. Al- 
bert, about ten miles away. Mt. Albert 
has an elevation of 3,900 feet and is 
in the midst of the great caribou coun- 
try. 


ROM Ste. Anne des Monts around 

the coast to Gaspé Basin is a dis- 
tance of 125 miles. This is now open 
to the traveler, an automobile highway 
having been completed in the fall of 
1924. In the past, if one didn’t care to 
take the time to walk, there was the 
alternative of going either by boat and 
missing the pleasure of meeting the in- 
teresting people and seeing the country 
at close range, or driving by carriage 
and ending up with a broken leg or 
fractured ribs. Even so, I am inclined 
to lament the passing of those horrors, 
dreading the succession of an era of 
hot dogs! 

What is more essential to a story of 
the North Woods than an atmospheric 
French Canadian? They have been 
painted in red, black and white; they 
have been extolled, condoned and vin- 
dicated. The Canucks do run the scale 
from moron to genius just as any na- 
tionality will, but we ran across two 
men on the north shore who were the 
genuine articles. 

Joe Fortin lives in Saint Anne. He 
has worked with botanical and geologi- 
cal expeditions back in the mountains 
and has acted as guide for the occa- 
sional hunter who comes along with 
heart seat on a good caribou head. He 
could shoulder a mean pack and joke 
about it. I kidded him about the size 
of one of his loads and just to show 
me what he could do he threw on an- 
other ten pounds. Joe could handle a 
canoe in the white water of the upper 
Saint Anne river, and he could bring 
out the best flavor of anything from a 
partridge stew to “caribou spinach”— 
and that’s going the limit! 


RED AUCLAIR was a man we 

picked up in Mont Louis. This 
wonderful little village forty miles east 
of Sainte Anne des Monts is all sur- 
rounded by the wildest kind of hills, 
and with its fifty or sixty houses 
grouped about a white-spired church. 
We made preparations here for our long 
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plunge into “the bush,” and under 
Fred’s capable management we trans- 
ported five hundred pounds of duffle 
back thirty miles to a cabin that was to 
be our headquarters for the next ten 
months. 

As well as for his qualities as a 
woodsman, my wife and I enjoyed hav- 
ing Fred with us as guide and compan- 
ion. He was proud of his English and 
he was so glad to have a chance for 
practice that he’d say nothing rather 
than resort to his own language. Joe 













































WHITE 
CANOES 


The Canoe that 
uses you “White” 


MAINE made— 
tamous the world 
over. All styles 
for recreation or 
work. Preferred 
by 90% of Maine’s 
guides. Illustrated 
catalogon request, 


E. M. WHITE & CO. 
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These are all we have left 
of a lot of genuine im- 


. ° . . | ported Champiere field 
Fortin spoke with very little accent, ee tows, glasses bought when the ¢ 
: French rate of exchange 





was lowest. ‘‘Champiere’’ 
always guarantees optical 
and mechanical perfec- 
tion. 
See distant objects as 





having worked in a Massachusetts cot- 
ton mill. He told me that Fall River 
was the third largest French city in 
America. 

Seven miles back from the village, at 
the forks of the Mont Louis River, 
stands a cabin built of immense cedar 
logs. The lumber road goes no farther 
and we stopped here to reload the out- 
fit from the buckboard onto skids. My 
sketch map showed some good lakes in 
the neighborhood, but Fred told me 
“By and by you get plenty feesh, back 
in the bush. Beeg wans, by cork!” 








though they were near 
you. Wonderful at prize 
fights, ball games, boat 
races, horse races, aboard ship, on hikes and auto trips. 
An ideal gift. This splendid glass has 8 lenses of finest 
optical glass, over 15g inches in diameter. Wonderful 
light gathering power and sharp definition. Middle bar 
graduated from 1 to 12 for quick reference. 
Only Galilean Glass with 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00 
Only 4% inches high closed, 6% inches extended. Great 
range. A good compass is attached to top bar. Tubes 
engraved. ‘‘High Power Aviators’ Glass,” or “Army Long 
Range.’* Each instrument equipped with neck-strap loops 
and supplied with handsome case and straps. A wonder- 
ful bargain. Only 500 more at $7.95. Order direct from 
this ad. Money back if not satisfied. 
FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 
The world’s finest binoculars. 3 to 24 power. Telescopes 
for sport, observation, target shooting, etc. 
Write ts America's Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 77, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Be it the pronunci- 
ation of vitamin or 
marquisette or soviet, the spelling of a 
puzzling word—the meaning of overhead, 
novocaine, etc.,this “Supreme Authority” 
WEBSTER’S 

NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
contains an accurate, final answer. 407,000Words. 
2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. Regular and India 


Paper Editions. Write forspecimen pages, prices, 
ete., FREE Pocket Maps if you name this paper. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
‘Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
est markct for 20 years. Make money breeding 
», them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
our famous breeding stock and supplies, Es- 
oe tablished 24 years. rite now for big illustrated 
rs free book, iow toMake Money Breeding Squabs. 

— PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO, 
502 4H St., Melrose High., Mass. 






















HAT night we stopped at a porcu- 
pine-bitten camp at Mont Louis 
Lake and the second day we pulled up 
at the cabin thirty miles back, on the 
edge of the North Branch of the Made- 
leine River. Considering the twenty- 
five years it had served Fred and his 
brother Joe as winter quarters for their 
trapping, the camp was in first class 
condition. Here we were within strik- 
ing distance of the promised land Fred 
had been holding out for me. 
Four miles down the North Branch 
we reached the Madeleine itself, the 
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AMERICAN INDIAN DEFENSE 
ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
221 WEST 57TH STREET, 

NEW YORK CITY 


OBJECTS—To secure to the American Indian just 
treatment from the Government and People of the 
United States and to promote his welfare. 
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Secretary: Helen Fitzgerald, Associate Executive. 
Pamphiets outlining the activities of 
the Association tree upon request. 
Indian Arts and Crafts Department 
We offer for sale at moderate prices choice Navajo 
rugs, baskets and pottery. Prices furnished upon 
application. 


is sixty miles above its mouth. The 
stream bed is choked with granite 
boulders carried down from Tabletop, 
where it makes its beginning ten miles 
above. The river is about fifty feet 
across, and low water took us around 
the hips, wading over. Carry your wife 
and it’s no easy job. 

Following the old trail cut up with 
moose and caribou tracks six miles 
farther, and there is the water—Made- 
leine Lake. A _ beautiful three-mile 
sweep of wind-rippled surface, set down 
between two mountains. Fred hasn’t 
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UST think what it would 

mean to have that rowe 
boat of yours skim over the 
water at 10o0r12 miles an hour— 
where you will and when you 
will—without the old back- 
breaking labor at the oars. 


The Koban, due to its 2-cylin- 
der construction, is absolutely 
vibrationless and 
gives more power 
and more speed 
than any other 
rowboat motor, 

Special tilting de- 
vice, for shallow 
water or beaching. 
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HELEN FITZGERALD, Associate Executive 
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things up I take a stand by the lake and 
make a trial cast. 






KOBAN MOTOR CO 
229 So. Water St, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The first 2-cylinder row- 
boat motor—the standard 
of its type—not an experi- 
ment. 


She 2-cyY 





Bungalows, Camps and Mountain 
Houses 


Contains a large variety of designs by 
prominent architects. many of which are suit- 





HE fly just nicely settles on the 
water when there comes an awful 
yank. The rebound brings up memories 
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Geneva Binoculars 


Finest glasses the 
money will buy. 

A glass for every 
use and every 
pocketbook. 


58 Styles, 4 to 24 Power 
$9.50 to $106.00 
Every glass sold on 
10 day trial and 
guarantee of abso- 
lute satisfaction or 
money back. Get 
the Geneva price list 
“Brings the first. 


i 1 
“to you" Send for descriptive circular today 


GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 31 Linden St., Geneva, N. Y. 


| RAY-O-LITE POCKET LIGHTER 


No wind or rain can put it out. It is 
indispensable to smokers and is guaranteed 
forever. It's dif- 
ferent, better and 
sure lighting. No 
flint, no friction, 
always sure, 
safe, handy, 
clean and economical, and 
is no expense to the 
smoker. 


If your sporting-goods 
dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and 50c and we will 
send you one of these lighters. 


RAPID MFG. CO. 
799 B’dway, New York, N. Y. 


Genuine COLT 59950) 


Cal. 45 single action, 

slightly used, fine con- 

dition, Cartridges, box 

6 aa _ 

ae Carbines, $15.00; 

Rifles, $12.50; Sprefld A 

Shot Guns, $4.50; Krag Sporting Rifles, 

$14.00; Sprefid .45 Carbines, $3.50 
Send for Catalog 


W. STOKES KIRK, 1627- O-North 10th St., Phila., Pa, 


Forest Rangers 


Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail clerk, 


special agent and other government positions, 
$1,500 to $2,600 year. Write for free particu- 
lars and list of positions. 


MOKANE, Dept. 262, Denver, Colo. 


H&R 
New 


TRAPPER MODEL 


For CAMPERS, VACATIONISTS 
and TRAPPERS. Shoots .22 Long 
Rifle, .22 Long or Short Car- 
tridges; 6-inch barrel; accurate 
shooting; solid frame; blued steel; 
walnut grip. American made an 
guaranteed. Splendid value. Add 25e postage. 


Franklin Sptg. Goods Co.. 47, W. 63rd St., New York 


DIAMONDS 


PAWN TICKETS ““Soucut— 


— BOUGHT — 


CASH - PAID - Immediately 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL; Free Appraising. 


FORGOTSTONS “2: 


CATALOG OF 


Army Goops 
BARGAINS 


Shirts, Pants, Boots, Shoes, 
Blankets, Tents, Guns, Harness, 
Tools—hundreds of articles you can 
use, Government’s sacrifice — you 
money. Write for Catalog, 
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ground at my feet, »anting and shiver- 
ing. Anyone with an aesthetic sense 
would have saved that fish for mount- 
ing, but I took him into the cabin and 
unceremoniously measured him for a 
red hot frying pan! From nose to tail 
he was twenty inches, and a six-inch 
speckled trout could stand upright 
across his middle. 


_Browned to a turn with a coating of 
cornmeal and swimming in his own 
juice, that red trout tasted so good I 
decided to get a supply for the winter. 
Salmon lose nothing by being passed 
through the smoke house, and the flavor 
of my Madeleine Lake trout could cer- 
tainly stand the treatment. 


That night, before we went to sleep 
on a bunk piled high with spruce 
browse, Fred told us the kind of tackle 
the Micmac Indians used before the 
time of fish hooks. A long strip of 
babeesh (caribou rawhide) was taken, 
and a double-pointed stick about two 
inches long was fastened at one end. 
Over one point the Indian stuck a piece 
of bait, adjusting the stick so as to 
hang parallel with the line. Once the 
baited stick had been taken into some 
hungry gullet a pull on the line straight- 
ened out the stick crossways and hooked 
the fish. Primarily, Fred was a trap- 
per, and true of tradition he could 
string off yarns by the hour. 


T his suggestion, I substituted 
chunks of pork for the more sporty 
fly the next day. One after another, 
out came the fish. Some of them beat 
my first catch for size, but four pounds 
was a good average. I blush to describe 
the barbarous method I used. As I 
stood on the bank I would hoist them 
up over my head, drop the pole and run 
back to the fish where it was scram- 
bling about in the grass. A stroke of 
the axe would take off his head, and 
after working the hook lose it would be 
rebaited, ready for the next encounter. 
In broad daylight the trout refused 
to bite, so we spent the day cruising 
back in the mountains. The round globe 
of the harvest moon was just showing 
above the mountain opposite camp as I 
took my stand for the evening’s per- 
formance, and by the time the full light 
of the moon had taken the place of the 
fading sunset the clearing behind me 
was strewn with a good fifty pounds 
of fish. After that it was too cold to 
keep on with any comfort. 

After we had carried the load back 
to North Branch I split the fish in half, 
salted them, and then strung the meat 
on wire over a smudge that was kept 
going forty-eight hours. This lucky 
haul varied our caribou menu through 
half the winter. We never again visited 
Lac Madeleine, richest and most beauti- 
ful of Gaspé’s interior. Because of 
high water it can only be reached in 
September. 


HE first snowfall in the mountains 
that year came on the 18th of Au- 
gust, and as late as the middle of the 
following July there were snow-filled 
ravines. Freshet water made even the 
North Branch river impossible at camp, 
forcing me to make a suspension bridge 
in order to get to the mountains for ob- 
servation during June and July. 

The barren summits of the Tabletop 
range, three miles from North Branch 
camp, spread out in panorama above 
the heavily wooded foothills in the fore- 
ground. Being the source of the Sainte 
Anne and the Madeleine rivers the 
mountains are interlaced with streams, 
the outlets of numerous lakes and 
ponds. Each month I made trips up 
there for the purpose of studying the 
birds and caribou, and since the weather 
was usually bad I never stayed longer 
than two or three days. Consequently, 
there was little fishing. 

The situation in this upland section, 
however, is too interesting to pass over. 
Tribuatries of the Madeleine River al- 
ways produced trout, big ones, little 
ones, all sizes. But get over into the 
Sainte Anne system and a man patient 
enough to fish all day would never get 
a bite. “Funny ting,” Fred explained, 
“just his nature.” 


HE ponds, with one or two excep- 

tions, are less than half a mile long, 
and I think a close inspection would 
show that all water barren of fish runs 
over a shallow rock bottom. Many of 
the ponds are merely back water be- 
hind a dam of sphagnum moss, a rank 
growth covering the granite surfaces 
everywhere. In winter these ponds are 
frozen solid, and the intense cold results 
in cracks and pressure ridges similar 
to those found in Labrador. When 
things like this begin to happen a trout 
needs a thick layer of mud to crawl into, 
and race suicide in this part of the 
Sainte Anne has apparently been due to 
poor protection. 

For the last generation, Gaspé has 
been a strange legendary land; before 
Sir William Logan’s expedition in 1858 
nothing was known about it. This same 
strangeness will hang over the place 
for a long time to come. The name 
itself may come from a French word 
meaning “a waste” or “a confusion” 
rather than referring to the gasperau 
fish. The Micmac tribe in former days 
held the rich caribou range of the in- 
terior as a reserve for hard times. 
They felt much as one does today when 
striking back through a country of un- 
named lakes and unmeasured distances, 
for the Indians called the mountains the 
Shickshocks, meaning “crazy mad!” 
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Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia 
A Reference Book Invaluable to the Outdoor Man 


This encyclopedia covers in a clear, accurate and comprehensive manner 
the entire range of the great out-of-doors. It is a volume to which the 
sportsman can refer with confidence for accurate information in every 
branch of outdoor sport. It is replete with the practical experiences, 
the practices and the usages of the foremost hunters, anglers, campers, 
canoeists, trappers, explorers, rifle, pistol and shotgun experts, dog 
trainers and breeders. A book of useful hints and suggestions any one 
of which would justify its publication. Deserving of a place in every 
sportsman’s library. 320 pages (5x7) 


What you will find in the SPORTMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Guncraft The secrets of success in handling the Camping How to find your way in the woods, 


shotgun ifle an i how to keep from getting lost, how to 
an Rie Ee end he. See and build a comfortable camp, cook whole- 


clearly set forth and fully explained by Woodcraft some food, make a soft, refreshing bed, 
cuts and diagrams. The peculiarities build your own equipment and fashion 
and habits of wild animals and the with knife and axe many useful little 
flight of various birds are described in contrivances that will add to your com- 
a manner that will enable the sports- fort in camp and on the trail. 


be . ‘ Tr in The methods of the professional trap- 
man to become proficient in the field, —P g per and valuable baits, hints and sug- 


in the covert or on the marsh. gestions in the way of skinning, pre- 
serving and tanning. 

The most approved methods in the art Boating The practical side of boating and canoe- 

of fly and bait casting are set forth ing. The building of a canvas canoe, a 

cleary. A fully illustrated article on fishing skiff, a Barnegat Duck Boat, 


; . 7 y i lear 
the tying of the most successful trout i been ‘covered in a c 





Angling 


and hone Siva, ie guchapenn SS. Oe Dogs The management of dogs in health and 


horse-hair fish line, and many fishing their treatment in disease. The training 
facts that will enable you to attain a of hounds and beagles, and the break- 
complete mastery of the angler’s art. ing of setters, pointers and spaniels. 


MEMBERSHIPS 


... Mempers receive ForEST AND STREAM for 12 months, an engraved certificate of 
membership, and copy of the SPoRTsMEN’s ENcycLopepi, in Cartridge Cover. 


DUES MEMBERS receive ForEsT AND STREAM for 24 months, an engraved certificate of 
TWO YEARS membership, and copy of the SpoRTSMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, in Flexible Fabri- 


$3.25 koid Cover. 


DUES Mempsers receive Forest AND STREAM for 36 months, an engraved certificate of 
THREE YEARS membership, and copy of the SportsMEN’s Encyctopepta, in Full Leather 


$4.50 C 
over. 
FOREST & STREAM SOCIETY, 221-3 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





FOREST AND STREAM SOCIETY 
221 West 57th Street New York City 


GENTLEMEN: 


I accept your invitation to become a member of Tne Forest anp Stream Society. My membership certificate, 


Leather 
Forest AND STREAM MAaAcazine and THe SPoRTSMEN’s ENCYCLOPEDIA in Cartridge: cover, are to be addressed to: 
abrikoid) 


Signature 


RMON. ik bis Bo ccna ckdamestdwanauus.cae diene + Gadene eC eeguneceadeen salad 14eee ee eee 





Enclosed herewith Dollars to cover my dues for 
Please write plainly to insure correct mailing address There are no other costs or obligations 


In writing to advertisers mention Forest and Stream, It will identify you. 





~ (Rosson House 


ALEXANDRIA BAY 


THOUSAND | 
) ISLANDS 
Ae 


eal Lee 
1 ee 


s WONDROUS BEAUTY OF THE THOUSAND 
:) ISLANDS. SUMMER SPORTS OF EVERY SORT, 
FISHING: BOATING SWIMMING: TENNIS -GOLF- 
MUSIC-DANCING + * =< ° 
FASCINATING TRIPS THROUGH ENTRANCING 
SCENERY ON CAPT.C.S.THOMSON'S MOTOR 
BOAT TOURS + + + + > 


ISO COOL AND AIRY ROOMS, NEARLY ALL 
WITH BATH — WRITE FOR REASONABLE 
AMERICAN PLAN RATES AND PICTURES 
OF SURROUNDINGS « - 


~ STAMFORD 


IN THE CATSKILLS: 


The Land of Legend and Romance ~ 
ey he Ai of Trampers,Golfers and Fishermen 


ey Qabaeene. Hae! 
. STAMFORD, N.Y. 


TWO HOTELS WITH A SELECTED CLIENTELE y 


FLAL.Mase, ManacincDirector! i bs nk? 


Wiuiam J. Lowe, Assoctare MANAceR, -<! 
Sea EES 


NOV. IS? TO APRIL ISt™# 
; _GRALYNN HOTEL, MIAMI FLORIDA. 





IT’S COOL AT 
BLOCK ISLAND, R.1.¢ 


SPEND YOUR SUMMER'S OUTING HERE 


RHODE ISLAND COAST. TWO DAILY BOATS FROM 7 
NEW LONDON, PROVIDENCE AND NEWPORT. m 


-& \SPRING HOUSE 


~, AN ATTRACTIVE HOTEL OFFERING MANY ROOMS 
_ WITH BATH. ORCHESTRA-DANCING AF TERNOON 
AND EVENING. BLOCK ISLAND IS HEADQUARTERS 
FORTHE ATLANTIC TUNA CLUB-FINEST SURF 
BATHING ON THE COAST-TENNIS-MOTORING 
—=GOLF - FLYING-FISHING, 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE 
E.R.PAYNE, Manager. BlockIsland,R.1. 


In writing to advertisers mention Forest and Stream 


Classified Advertisements 
- DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


REGISTERED POINTERS AND PUPPIES. 
Write C. G. Robinson, Lincoln, Ill. 


DEPENDABLE REGISTERED POINTERS, 
re and pups. Golden Rule Kennels, Palmyra, 


POINTER PUPS SCIENTIFICALLY BRED, 
hunting stock, internationally famous blood ; $35.00 
up. Clayton Ansley, Worcester, Mass. 


IRISH SETTER AND POINTER PUPPIES. 
All papers, good color, best breeding, 
dollars, Irish setter bitch, registered, year old, 
nicely started. Seventy-five dollars, Albert Mc- 
Knight, Tilden, Nebr. 


ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES—BRED 
from finest shooting stock. Sire and Dam _ both 
registered in Field Dog Stud _ Book. 
furnished with each puppy. J. M. 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE — SETTERS AND _ RABBIT 
hounds on trial. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


FOR SALE—LLEWELLYN PUPS, THREE 
months, big fine pups, papers, $20 each. Irish 
setter pups, 3 months, champion blood lines, $25. 
P. R. Luttrell, Alluwe, Okla. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent references. 
A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS OF THE VERY 
best breeding for sale at all times. Catalogue. 
Arkansas Valley Kennels, Cimarron, Kans. 


FOR SALE—BEAGLE HOUND PUPS ONE 
month old. Louis Remer, Burlington, Wis. 


BEAGLES FOR SALE. APRIL weayrep 
pups $10.00 each. Two broken $25 each. L. A 
Turner, Aldie, Va. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND BIRD 
dogs; trial; catalog five cents. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S. 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


INCOMPARABLE RETRIEVERS OF ALL 
game; tireless workers; wonderful disposition. 
attractive. Bertsch Labrador Kennels, Glasgow, 
Mont. 


OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS ARE A 
special strain of pedigreed dogs highly developed 
for the all-round purposes of houseguards, automo 
bile companions, children’s playmates, men’s pals: 
hunters and retrievers of all wild game; also stoc : 
drivers of cattle and sheep. Exclusively bred and 
sold by the world’s largest dog kennels whose 
complete illustrated catalog will be mailed to your 
address for ten cents postage. Oorang Kennels, 
Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 


LIVESTOCK 


SALE— NORTHERN WILD RED, GREY 
f coyotes, raccoons, skunks, Canadian geese, 
mallards, English call decoys. Clinton 

Game Farm, Ina, II] 


CHINESE RING NECK AND FANCY 
pheasants, wild turkey, quail and deer. Eggs for 
spring delivery. Stamp for price list. Jaser’s 
Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


ATTRACT FISH AND WILD DUCKS 
to your favorite waters by planting Terrell’s Wild 
Millet, Coontail. Free planting advice. Terrell’s 
Aquatic Farm, 290-H Block, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: 


GUNS 


J. P. SAUER & SON—GUNS—RIFLES— 
automatic pistols, The world’s standard of quality 
or the past one and three-quarter centuries. Pre- 
war quality at pre-war prices. It will pay you 
to deal direct with the only authorized Sauer agent 
in America. The Sauer guarantee as well as our 
wn back of every transaction. Address Sole 
American Agents, The Milford Company, Milford, 
Delaware. 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES, 
Measures for Metallic Cartridges and .410 Shot 
Shells; also M. J. Bullets, Primers and Cases. 
{landbook and Catalog 10 cents. Modern-Bond 
Corp., 827 West Fifth St., Wilmington, Delaware. 


FOR SALE—BARGAINS IN NEW AND 
used guns. Largest assortment in Central Min- 
nesota. Fireams list 10 cents. Frayseth’s Hard- 
ware, Milan, Minn. 


BAIT 


LIVE HELGRAMITE FOR BLACK BASS. 
3.25 per hundred prepaid, Send check or money 
pe with order. Myron Erdley, Swineford, Pa 


SOUR CLAMS, BEST CATFISH BAIT, 2 
ibs. $1.00; Doughbait, guaranteed to catch Carp, 
2 Ibs. $1.00. Preserved minnows, quart can, $1.00 
Postpaid. C Grigg, Hopkinton, Iowa. 


TAXIDERMY 


F. SCHUMACHER, MANUFACTURER OF 
glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidermists’ supplies 
285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. 


FOR SALE — 100 BLOCK MOUNTED 
Texas deerhorns. Make offer. Klick, 508 E. 
Elmira St., San Antonio, Texas. 


GAME HEADS, ANIMALS, BIRDS, FUR 
rugs, fish, ladies’ furs, equipped for any job. For 
sale splendid mounted heads, rugs, etc., list, All 
supplies for hes ay use, eyes, forms, scalps 
for mounting. . J. Hofmann, 989 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. yn 


FOXES 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from -4 to 5 week’s time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. Wy. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 








ANTIQUES 


RARE ANTIQUES—GUNS, PISTOLS, AN- 
cient Indian stone implements, miscellaneous relics. 
Send for lists. G. R. Moore, “The Relic Man,” 
615 No. Pearl St., Janesville, Wisc. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guar- 
anteed after completion of 3 months’ home study 
course or money refunded. Excellent opportunities. 
Write for Free Booklet G53. Standard Business 
Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 
way mail clerk and other govt. positions, write for 
free particulars of examinations. Mokane, Dept. 
B-32, Denver, Colo. 


REELS 


CUSTOM BUILT REELS. HIGH GRADE 
hand made fishing and tournament reels. Plain 
or jewelled. Cork, wood or aluminum shell arbors. 
Special reels. Expert repairing. D. B. Woodcock, 
168 Bank St., Elkhart, Ind. 


ROWBOATS 


. ROWBOATS—EASILY MADE. INTEREST- 
ing literature free. Weesho-Uco, 41 F. 31st Sta- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 


SONG POEM WRITERS. HAVE PROPO- 
i. = Hibbeler, D104, 4040 Dickens Ave., 
Chicago, Til. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
»wner buys Gold Initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.25. Ten orders a day easily. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N J 


In writing to advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. 


with order. August forms close July Ist. 


REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram "Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR SALE—COMBINATION WINTER 
home and game preserve on the South Carolina 
coast, easily accessible, ten-room residence, quail, 
ducks, deer, turkeys and fishing. Sportsman, 
Box 316, Spartanburg, S. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
Tweeds direct from Scotland; the “real thing’’ for 
distinctive Sports Suits; hand-woven and wonder- 
fully good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive 
atterns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed 

/arehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 


PLANT NOW 


Wild Celery, Sago, Pond Plant, Wapato Duck 
Potato, Musk Grass and other attractive foods 
for waterfowl and fishes. Wild Rice for fall 
planting after Sept. Ist. Write for literature. 
GEO. D. HAMILTON 
DETROIT, MINNESOTA 


BROADWAY 
a) AT 77*ST. 


1] ONLY AFEW 
$259) MINUTES FROM THE 


SHOPPING AND 
i St ie 


THEATRICAL 
DISTRICT 
ee HIGHEST CLASS 

AND MOST CONVIENTLY LOCATED 
HOTEL, ON THE wa SIDE 


wane arraactive ‘nares, 
OURING THE SUMMER 


Remittance must be enclosed 





Small-Mouthed Bass 


Based on many years’ observation and 
study of both small and large-mouthed bass. 
This work describes in full detail the life 
and habits of this ever game fish. It tells 
where, when and how to catch them. The 
bait and tackle to be used—as well as how 
to keep and cook them. 
103 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 


FOREST AND STREAM 
221 W. 57th ST. New York, N. Y. 


Every Room an Outside Room 


Hotel a 


42 West 35th Street 


NEAR 5th AVE. 
New York City 


A High-Class Fireproof Hotel in 
the Very Heart of the City 


Close to All Department Stores 
| 


= 
| 
| 
|: 


and Theatres 


Within a few minutes to Penn. and 
Grand Central Terminals 


Rooms With Bath from $3.00 Per Day 


For 2 Persons $5.00 Per Day 
Suites $6 Per Day 


Attractive Rates by Week, Month 
or Season 


Ownership Management Assuring 
Personal Attention 


Also Milbrook Inn 


MILBROOK, N. Y. 








100 0 100 Isla ido 
. Alexandria Bay, Nie 


VENICE OF AMERICA 
EES 


THE LARGEST AND BEST CONDUCTED 
HOTEL IN THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 


A RESORT DIFFERENT THAN OTHERS 
AND NOTED FOR ITS HIGH CLASS 


CLIENTELE « ° 


FOR MANY YEARS OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT OF 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK WITH ROAD MADS FREE 


TENNIS 
aan 


PETTUS S MASS ESET ESESESSSESIEST ICS TTST 


MULLS Lb 
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DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful 
% Dog 
Mia iA Catalogue 


FREE? 


Everything You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stuck 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Rappo Von Der Kriminal 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


Polizei AKC334026 $Z72782 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means,’ No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar, Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog's 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS _ "2 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 


temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collar, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


[e LABORATORI sf 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 


FOR SALE 


Good dogs at stud 
GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
338 W 34th St. New York 


In writing to advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


Photo by Jack Miner 


Canada goose on a woodland pool 


Goose Hunting on the 
Canadian Prairies 


Shooting Over Decoys From Pits Is Good Sport 


By C. J. ARNESON 


far off, where a party of three or 

four can easily bag fifty or sixty 
geese in a morning’s hunt; but as that 
seems too much like pot-hunting, I pre- 
fer shooting around my home parts, 
where goose-hunting is really a sport. 
There are usually plenty of geese in the 
Fall, but owing to the more settled con- 
dition of our section, they are more 
wary and by no means easy to get at. 

Our home is on the south branch 
of the Saskatchewan river, where the 
geese stop off on their way south from 
the nesting-grounds in the northern 
wilds. The nights they invariably 
spend on the many sandbars in the 
river, but at first dawn of day and 
again about four o’clock in the after- 
noon they fly into the wheat stubble to 
feed, and it is during the morning 
flight, that the real shooting is to be 
had. At times they can be found on 
fields close by the river, and again they 
will seek their feed three and four miles 
away, which instability of habit is just 
what makes the hunting rather uncer- 
tain and full of zest. 

Just to recount one morning’s expe- 
rience: On a wonderful October after- 
noon we went north some fifteen miles 
to locate a flock of geese for the next 
morning’s shoot. The air in our alti- 
tude of 2,300 feet was so clearly trans- 
parent that objects thirty-five miles 


[ HAVE heard of places not so very 


and more away stood out clear-cut as 
though only a couple of miles off; the 
air was fairly filled with sunshine, only 
a few dots of white, fleecy clouds drift- 
ing along the background of deep blue. 
The fields wre golden with wheat stub- 
ble and the vivid green of the Fall ryc 
wove patterns in the landscape. The 
trees along the river and around the 
scattered farm houses had taken on 
their beautiful Fall colors of intense 
reds and a variety of yellows, a riot 
of gorgeous color, which made one’s 
heart fairly ache with the love of it 
all. A babel of shorter honks from 
the sandbars in the river, about two 
miles away, told us that the geese were 
about to lift for their afternoon feed, 
so the car was run into a clump of 
bushes, where we could remain in hid- 
ing until the flight was over and the 
geese in the fields. 


ArT they were settled, we cared 
no further. They would again fly 
to the sandbars after sundown, but they 
generally feed in the morning at the 
same spot, where they remained undis- 
turbed the previous evening; we were 
thus just locating. 

We were no sooner in hiding than 
the geese commenced to rise. Th¢ 
large, beautiful birds topped the steep 
banks of the river in flocks of only a 
few or in larger congregations num- 
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bering hundreds of birds, flying high, 
circling, spying, incessantly honking 
and finally descending on the chosen 
spot with satisfied grunts. A more beau- 
tiful sight than the flocks of Canada 
geese on the wing during a bright Fall 
afternoon on the prairies is hard for 
me to imagine. They fly in ordered 
column with necks stretched and heads 
continually moving, the mottled gray 
of their under bodies set off by the me- 
tallic bluish tint of wing and tail feath- 
ers and by their pure white dickies. 
Surely a sight to gladden a hunter’s 
heart. 


A= carefully marking the exact 
location of the field, and the feed- 
ing place of the geese, mainly using a 
strawstack as a landmark, we returned 
home. My two boys being as keen on 
the hunt as I, myself, Arlo and Sid- 
ney—nineteen and seventeen, respec- 
tively—packed our forty decoys in the 
car together with the trench tools, 
looked after the gas, oil and water and 
got everything ready for our three- 
o’clock start. The boys have their tent 
on the lawn, where they sleep all sum- 
mer, and shortly before three I called 
them, with a light breakfast and coffee 
already prepared. We had fifteen miles 
to drive and three pits to dig before 
daylight, so dressing and breakfast 
were dispatched in short order, and we 
were off for the hunt. It was pitch 
dark but clear, and a cold, bracing, 
north-easterly breeze beating in our 
faces, made the ride itself a delight. 
To determine the exact spot, we had 
the previous afternoon tied a white rag 
to the fence and, arriving, we left the 


car by the roadside, shouldered our de- | 
coys, trench tools and guns, striking | 


westerly about a half mile into the field, 
first locating the strawstack, and from 
there the place where the geese had 
been. The pits were dug in a triangle, 
about eighty feet apart, some five feet 
deep and just large enough to allow 
elbow room, and the decoys nicely 
bunched some seventy-five feet in front 
of the pits in the wind’s eye. The geese 
always alighting against the wind, the 
decoys of course have to be so placed 
that the birds in flying down to them 
will pass over the pits. 

With the loose earth from our dig- 
gings well spread out and carefully cov- 
ered with straw and weeds, and with 
our well-worn khaki-colored hunting 
clothes and caps hardly discernible 
from the surroundings, we stooped 
down in the pits absolutely immovable, 
awaiting the flight of “the scout.” 


E came with the first streak of 
dawn, a large, lone honker, flying 
very rapidly and without emitting a 
sound, never stopping to feed but scan- 
ning the fields very carefully and cov- 
ering quite a considerable territory be- 





DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 

DOGDOM Book department can supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 


WHEN DO WE EAT? 


Proper eating habits formed while your 
dog is young insure health and vitality 
throughout his life. Feed your dog regu- 
larly on Spratt’s Dog Cakes and Puppy 
Biscuits and you can be assured that he 
will get just the proper nourishment he 
requires. SPRATT’S :s a balanced diet— 
no other food is necessary. Sold by 
grocers and pet dealers everywhere. Send 
2c. for samples and new book on care 
and feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
Newark New ein 





DELCREO 


DOG REMEDIES 


Each a specific in the treatment of 
MANGE, ECZEMA and Other Skin Disease: 


Kill fleas and other vermin 


FREE KENNNEL MANUAL 


Dept. E, DELSON CHEMICAL CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


42 Penn Street 


If Your Dog Is Sick 
look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 

he will be sensitive 

across the loins, his urine will be 

high-colored and frequently voided, 

his coat will be harsh and staring, 

his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 

Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 

and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


50Cents Lhe Dent Medicine Co., "yh 


“Strong Heart’? Police Dogs 
‘Character plus Appearance.” 
YZ You can pay more but you can’t 
= get a better dog. 
UN BEAM FARM 


RONG HEART KENNELS 


East Turnpike New Brunswick, N, J. 


“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S —— UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, + ” - Illinois” 


English Setter a Poapinn sn SALE 


Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
* * * * * * * * 
English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
and out of best brood matrons are for sale. These 
ae will make real bird dogs. Priced at $50 
an up. 
C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, 0. 


A few drops of Dent's Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


SSL ayy arn 


“SEND 
FOR TRIAL SIZE. 


oa jue liberal trial size and AN 1 MAL 
ree t—“A. B. C. D 
Health oy with Feeding Chee - SOA 


The SANITAS COMPANY, INC. 


31 KEAP STREET, BROOKLYN, NY. 


In writing to advertisers mention Forest and Stream, It will identify you. 





Cc ISLAND 
Ser Wond erlanad 


Mackinae Island, the land of rest ang 
beauty, is calli ing toevery vacationist. 
-is asummerland of charm and Ss 
s now to take your vacation via the 
& C. Waterway. 
iaperias DETROIT and BUFFALO— 
2new mammoth liners, “Greater Detroit” and 
“Greater Buffalo,” largest liners of their type 
inthe world, Lv. Detroit 5:30 p.m.and Buffalo 
6 p. m. daily, time. Low rates—$6 
one way, $11.50 round trip. 
ays Aer DETROIT and CLEVE- 
giant liners “City of sar 
fit’ dG FC Cleveland It" Lv. Detroit 
and Cleveland daily 11:30 p. m. Eastern time. 
ee eae ee od bet ee 
t trip uly and August, Tues., 
Thurs., Sat. Lv. 10:30 a. m. Eastern time. 
BETWEEN DETROIT, MACKINAC 
ISLAND, ST. IGNACE, ‘and CHICAGO 
—From June 25th to Sept. 7th liners Lv. 
Detroit Tues., Thurs. and Sat. 1:30 p. m. 
Eastern time. Lv. Chicago ne Thurs, 
and Sat. 12:30 noon, 


Round Trip Fares including 
Lower Berths and Meals 


Parlorsextra. 


ki lication_toR.G. Stoddard 
For reservationsmal roti. rd, 


kets accepted on all d 
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ckinac 
ou @ beautiful illustrated 
all Eness. ejunbens ae 


Schedules Sosaiiien to ae cities notice, 


Detroit & Clevelan 
Navigation Co. 

A. A. Schantz, 
Pres.and Gen. Mgrs 


3 . T. McMillan, 
Vice-Pres. 


In writing to advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


fore flying back to the river, From 
then on for some fifteen or twenty 
minutes it seemed as though the coun- 
cils were held. There was an incessant 
squabble and calling in the river, a 
walking about on the bars, a flopping 
of wings and more low short honking. 
As old hunters, we made use of this 
period to stretch our limbs, stick up- 
right straws around the pits to improve 
the camouflage and to admire the won- 
derful new dawn, spreading morning 
light over the far-flung prairie country. 
With our ears attuned to every chang- 
ing sound, we finally caught the dis- 
tinct honk indicating the rise from the 
bars of the first flock of geese; the 
sound emitted is different, more regu- 
lar and longer drawn. With our bodies 
crouched low and eyes barely over the 
rims of the pits, we saw flock after flock 
rising over the river bank, some going 
to their grounds on the other side, oth- 
ers heading for fields to the north or 
south of us. Would any of them come 
our way? On that hinged the success 
or failure of the morning’s endeavor. 


Yes, here they are. A flock of some 
seventy-five geese, flying low and head- 
ing in a direct line for the pits, evi- 
dently attracted by the decoys. As 
usual, however, they swerved to the 
north and entirely out of range. We 
had sunk out of sight and could only 
judge from the honks, what their tac- 
tics were. They flew a mile or more 
past the decoys and then commenced 
to circle, ever a little nearer and a lit- 
tle lower until some two hundred feet 
from the pits they started their straight 
flight to alight, straight for the decoys 
and immediately over one of the pits. 
The immense rush of wings has led 
many a new hunter to shoot too early; 
the temptation is strong even for ex- 
perienced men. But we remained im- 
movable until the centre of the flock 
was well past the pits, thus permitting 
shots under the wings and feathers. 
Time and again I have heard charges 
hit the feathers with a slap, on breast 
or side shots, the very thick layers of 
feathers preventing even our number 
five shot from penetrating. This morn- 
ing both Arlo’s shots from his long-bar- 
reled pump brought geese tumbling 
close by his pith with heavy thumps. 
Sid landed with his sixteen gauge on a 
good side shot, while both shots from 
my double-barrel for some reason were 
ineffectual. Another ten-minute wait 
disclosed another flock coming in from 
the south, heading right over the pits 
and low enough for a fair try. Be- 
tween us we got four out of that flight; 
one of these proved stunned only and 
took wing in a low flight directly for 
the river, but a long-range try from my 
right barrel keeled her over. 

Seven o’clock saw the morning flight 
finished and us in the car on our way 
home with seven prime geese eventu- 


all to grace our own table and some of 
those of our friends. Very satisfac- 
tory, surely. Even one goose, shot un- 
der difficult conditions, would have 
proved ample reward for early rising 
and hard work digging and filling in 
pits. Who has been out on the prairies 
in the Fall, will ever forget the magnifi- 
cent prairie scenery and the honk of 
the geese flying to their morning feed- 
ing ground? 


Bot Flies and Albinos 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
HAVE been a silent, but most ar- 
dent reader of your magazine for a 
number of years, and enjoy its many 
interesting items. 

In the April issue of this year, there 
was an item written by Herbert Fin- 
ley on Butterflies from a Deer’s Mouth. 
I just want to say this article has more 
than interested me and as I have been 
in a position to examine the throats 
of hundreds of deer, I find his obser- 
vations to be truthful, especially of 
our western black tail deer. 

I have been in the taxidermy business 
for twenty-four years and have had an 
opportunity to know the facts about 
larvae being present in the mouth of 
deer. The government issued many 
permits to hunters to enter Kaibab 
Forest last December, to reduce, if 
possible, the number of mule deer of 
that region of Southern Utah and 
Northern Arizona, which on account of 
lack of food were actually starving. It 
was from the throats of many of these 
that I noticed the presence of the larvae 
and in some I removed as many as 
eighteen, in others there were threc 
to four. 

Also in your May issue, an article 
appeared by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, on 
White Animals. I have collected many 
of these different species, among them 
a white woodchuck. I secured this 
specimen near Sturgeon Lake, Minne- 
sota, three years ago, and have it 
mounted and in my collection. I have 
never taken a photo of it, simply be- 
cause I have the specimen. I have 
found the occurrence of albinos quite 
frequent. 

WALTER GILMORE, 
Ogden, Utah. 


It will identify you. 
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